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This picture represents the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower many years ago fishing on the banks of Honeoye Creek. When a 
lad our editor was passionately fond of fishing and hunting; every bay and bog of this stream for miles were known. He knew all 
the good fishing holes. He had an attractive skiff which he often used. I presume that fishing continues to be an attractive pas- 
time to the farmer’s boy, but there are not so many fish to be caught as in the old times; it requires greater patience now to sit 
on the banks of the stream and wait for the nibbling at the hook. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER 





Shall We Ship You This Handsome 
Set of Dishes ? 














THE MAYFLOWER DINNER SET. “ Ye Colonial Shape. ” 


PATTERN USED A HUNDRED YEARS AGO (REPRODUCED). 


Decoration—The decorations are those characters from Longfellow’s Immortal Poem, “The Courtship of Miles Standish;” the most beautiful love 
story in American history. The trimmings are in Imperial Blue. “Speak for yourself, John,’ remarked the beautiful Priscilla as she deftly wound the 
yarn from the hands of John Alden, who, deeply in love with her himself, was pressing the suit of his friend. What an inspiring lesson to every American 
is the stery of these rugged pioneers. 

Description of the Mayflower Ware—tThe illustrations used in manufacturing the first or original set of these dishes cost several thousand dollars. 
This ware is the celebrated “Sterling China Ware.” Ii is snowy white and very durable. The decorations are burned into the ware and will not wear 
off. This elegant thirty-five piece Mayflower dinner set will be sent to your address when complying with the conditions named below as follows: 

Our Offer: A paid-in-advance subscription to January, 1915, and this 35-piece set of dishes for $3.75. N. B.—Do not let the fact that you live some 
distance from us hinder you from ordering this set as we are shipping these dishes by freight all over the United States. If your order is received before 
July 1st we will mail you a handsome picture, “The Chieftain’s Daughter,” in seven colors, securely packed in a strong tube. Size of picture 15 x 20 inches. 
Address Green’s Fruit Grower, Rochester, N. Y. 


A HAND BOOK OF READY REFERENCE. 


We will send you the above book containing 256 pages if you will send us two new subscribers to Green’s Fruit Grower at 35 cents each. 

What the Book contains:—Forms of Acknowledgments, Forms of Affidavits, Banks and Banking, Bills of Exchange, Bookkeeping, Building and 
Loan Associations, Commercial and Legal Business Forms, Commercial Arithmetic, Contracts, Carpenters’ Rules, Different Kinds of Deeds, Drafts, Due 
Bills, Employer and Employee, Examples of Business Letters, Facts for Builders, Forms of Guaranty, How to Collect Debts, Legal Points Concerning 
Interest, Landlord and Tenant, Letters of Credit, Buying and Selling Lumber, Coins of the United States, Mortgages, One Hundred Facts and Forms of 
Promissory Notes, Parliamentary Rules, Practical Law and Business Pointers, Receipts, Rules for Painting, Sales of Personal Property, Swindling 
Schemes: Green Goods Swindle, Three Card Monte, Shell Game, Envelope Trick, Bunco, Swindling Contract and Note, Liability of Railroad and Express 
Companies, List of Principal American Trusts, Rules for Measuring Land and Town Lots, Tables Showing Value of Foreign Money, Miscellaneous Table 
of Things, Distances, Books, etc., Religieus Views of the Presidents, Weights and Measures, and much other valuable information. 








OUR POCKET BOOK OFFER. 


Send us one new subscriber at 35c. and we will mail you a POCKET BOOK. 
for your trouble. 


ec ky Ghee cade I a Sh Mh a as atte ie Pree, 


Address all letters to GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 
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GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER WILL KEEP YOU POSTED BETTER THAN ANY DOZEN OTHERS PUT TOGETHER, NOT ONLY ON FRUIT GROWING BUT ON MANY OTHER SUBJECTS. 
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Strawberry Raising *,2 537in¢ 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
John Edwin Taylor. 


That persistency wins is again proved 
in the case of Charles Hewett, of Fair- 
field, Me., who in fifteen years has risen 
from a farm hand working by the 
month to be the owner of a farm worth 
over $3,000, and an annual income of 
over $1,000 a year coming from straw- 
berries. 

Mr. Hewett hired out for twenty-two 
dollars a month to a farmer who raised, 
besides other crops, about an acre of 
strawberries every year. Hewett had 
no special interest in this crop until he 
happened to be sent to market with a 
load of berries, and the readiness of the 
sale and the large returns gave him an 
inspiration. From that time he began 
to study into all the improved methods 
of strawberry culture and to save every 
cent he could, 

After three years of work, Mr. Hew- 
ett had saved nearly $1,000, and, when 
an old neighbor died leaving a small 
farm, he was able to purchase it for 
$800. Then he made arrangements 
with his employer to work on his own 
little farm when the rush of work was 
over. 

Thus he plowed and harrowed an 
acre of his land and before haying 
sowed it to buckwheat, putting on 500 
pounds of commercial fertilizer. The 
last of August he plowed it under and 
planted rye. 

When the harvest was over, Mr. 
Hewett began hauling cord-wood to 
town for his employer, and when he 
asked for the privilege of hauling some 
stable manure back to his own farm, 
they were not long in coming to terms. 
Then every day added to the coat of 
dressing spread over the growing rye, 
and when spring came the contrast be- 
tween that one acre and the rest of the 
worn-out farm was really remarkable. 

By the first of April Mr. Hewett had 
saved up $400 in addition to his place, 
but meanwhile he had begun to think 
of something else besides strawberries 
and money. Sunday evenings espe- 
cially he was apt to be late in getting 
home, but it was a great thing for him 
in the end. After talking it over with 
his sensible sweetheart, they decided 
that if their ancestors could rough it 
for a decade, they could stand it for 
one year or as long as necessary. A 
quiet trip to the parsonage followed 
soon after. 

Repairs to the old house with such 
things as had to be bought made quite 
a hole in that $400, but Mr, Hewett 
wasn’t groping in the dark. He plowed 
down that acre of rye, bought a ton of 
high-grade fertilizer and put it all on 
broadcast. Then he set half of the plot 
out with the best strawberry plants he 
could buy. The other half acre was 
used for a garden. Most of the cultiva- 
tion was done with a wheel hoe about 
daybreak, for Mr. Hewett kept on 
working out every day he could spare. 
Another acre was started with buck- 
Wheat, and seeded with rye in the fall, 
but the strawberries were the main 
thing. 

Mr. Hewitt had learned that people 
who buy strawberries like great big 
ones, and that those great big ones 
were mostly water. What little plant 
food they needed was easy ,to provide, 
but most of the growers depended on 
luck for the water. Here is where he 
won out. The buckwheat and rye that 
had been turned under had made the 
soil like a sponge. Rain or shine made 
no apparent difference, and lots of those 
Strawberry plants grew to be nearly two 
——— before they felt their first 
rost. 

When the ground froze the berries 
Were given a covering of swale hay. 
Lots of cultivation with some cutting 
of runners had kept them in narrow 
hedgerows. When the warm days came 
the next spring a manure fork was 
used to remove the hay just over the 
rows, and the plants came through 
with a rush. Another heavy applica- 
tion of fertilizer along both sides of 
the rows didn’t delay them any either, 
and by the timi6 the field blossomed it 
was really a great sight. 

Another half acre of berries was set 
that spring, and Mr. Hewett took nearly 


his last dollar to buy a horse, delivery 
wagon, and some indispensable tools. 
A sharp frost meant all the difference 
between success and failure, but Mr. 
Hewett wasted little energy worrying. 
Picking time finally came, and five 
thousand quarts of great luscious ber- 
ries from that half acre closed the 
pioneer stage of Mr. Hewett’s farming. 
Twelve cents per basket was the lowest 
price realized, and the proceeds put the 
happy couple right on easy street. 
Since that time there have Teen the 
berries from a full acre every year. Mr. 
Hewett has not cared to increase that 
part of his business, but has rather de- 
voted his available resovrees to de- 
veloping a diversified system of farm- 


God Pity the Man. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Marvin L. Piper. 
God pity the man who never gave 
His fellow man a lift; 

Who never cheered a needy soul 
With a kind word or a gift; 
Whose only thought is for himself, 
Nor feels for others pain; 
But labors for the love of pelf, 
And all that he may gain. 


God pity the man who has not known 
The joy of pardoned sin, 

Who has not opened his heart’s door 
To let the Savior in; 

Who all his life has lived for self, 
And shunn’d the narrow way; 

And closed his heart against all good, 
God pity him I say. 


Man 
Apples. 
One of the large fruit stores in Hart- 
ford is furnishing an instructive lesson 
for Connecticut farmers, who may en- 





A Connecticut Raising Fine 














An automobile ride through the beautiful country leading from Rochester to the old homestead farm 
where the editor of Green’s Fruit Grower was born and lived up to the age of twenty-one years. 





ing that makes it necessary buy lit- 
tle beyond clothing and luxuries. There 
are a couple of cows, pigs, chickens, 
that keep something coming every day 
in the year, and a model garden with 
nearly every kind of small fruit. But 
the strawberries bring in money that 
runs into four figures on all but the 
poorest years, and make the rest of 
the year just comfortably busy. 

Four years ago Mr. Hewect got out 
the timbers from his owr woodlot for 
a new house, and built the most of their 
present home with his own hands. Now 
that he has this done, each y-ar finds 
some addition or in provement that 
makes it possible to get the same reve- 
nue out of the little farm with less hard 
labor than the year before. But it was 
all made possible by his knowing how 
to take an old worn-out field and make 
it bring in big money the third year. 

Talking.—‘“‘The talking apparatus is, 
of course,” says he, “connected with 
the brain. When you talk you stir up, 
by means of the connecting nerves, the 
blood vessels of the brain, which con- 
sequently demand more blood. Fresh 
blood is therefore drawn in, the cir- 
culation is stimulated and more blood 
is created. This necessarily makes for 
fitness and cheerfulness, and then the 
cheerfulness reacts and makes you 
want to talk more.” 

“Take every opportunity of talking 
to yourself. You can also sing and 
whistle—things very good for the lungs 
and circulation. If the walls are thin, 
and your talking annoys the people in 
the next apartment, try talking in your 
bath. You can declaim then with all 
your might, and the splashing will pre- 
vent people thinking you are a lunatic 
at large.”’—New York “Tribune.” 








The application of a coat of manure 
between the rows in the fall will materi- 
ally increase the yield of all small 
fruits, 


ter there, if they will but take the 
trouble to unearth it and give it séri- 
ous thought. The store carries a large 
assortment of oranges and apples. It 
also carries the latest thing in oranges 
from Arizona, the latest section of the 
United States to engage in orange cul- 
ture, and these sell for 5 cents apiece. 
A man may buy a peck of oranges for, 
say 35 cents. Nearby are apples and 
some of these come in crates like or- 
anges and some of them from Oregon 
retail at 5 cents each, and they find a 
ready market at that. Nearby are 
specimens of the New England pro- 
duct, mostly Baldwins, it being hard to 
find any other varieties in the market 
this winter, and these sell from 60 to 
80 cents a peck. They are not a credit 
to the state either, says “Connecticut 
Valley Advertiser.’’ They have rotten 
spots and some of the fruit more than 
suggests that it is wormy and none of 
the apples are large. One looks in vain 
here this year for the Northern Spy, 
the big Fallawater or the small but 
wonderfully tender ‘‘Seek-no-further,” 
which the older people used to raise. 
Even the russets are rare and look 
more as if they would make good sub- 
stitutes for rubber heels than as if they 
were intended as articles of food. The 
Baldwins suggest the thought that they 
were barreled with the aid of a shovel 
and the writer has seen cartloads of as 
good or better apples dumped into the 
hoppers of cidermills during the twenty 
years between 1870 and 1890. There is 
even worse fruit than this shown at 50 
cents a peck, $2 a bushel, one may sup- 
pose. At present Connecticut is pay- 
ing 5 cents each for its good apples, 
which are raised in Oregon, and about 
three times as much as it is worth for 
poor fruit raised near at hand and it 
is paying more by the bushel for ap- 
ples than it is for oranges which can’t 
be raised this side of Florida. 
Probably at the present time there 
are hundreds of farmers going down to 


the store of the evening and buying a 
tin can filled with apples or else a 
round or so of evaporated fruit and 
lamenting as they talk with their 
neighbors the fact that there is no 
money in farming in Connecticut. The 
boys are filled with the same spirit and 
hasten to the city to become shophands 
or street railway conductors and to live 
where they can pay the most for their 
board and clothes and get the smallest 
amount for their labor, and the hills 
in Connecticut farming towns are al- 
lowed to grow up to cedars and briars 
instead of to apple trees. Isn’t it fool- 
ish? Apple culture is not an experi- 
ment in this state either. Most coun- 
try-born men can remember trees 
which must have fed five or six genera- 
tions. The man-child sheltered be- 
neath its branches while the mother 
worked in the field, grew to manhood 
as did his grandsons before the tree 
which had done its part toward feed- 
ing them all finally succumbed to old 
age. No pains were taken with it 
after it was grafted, the sleet storms 
and the West India hurricanes gave it 
its only pruning, but it flourished and 
bore fruit year after year just as trecs 
will now if they are cared for. There 
are the San Jose scale and 119 ther 
pests, but there is a remedy, and there 
is a good market for all the fruit that 
can be produced A Greenwich, Conn., 
man is raising just as fine looking ap- 
ples in his town as those shown and 
sold for 5 cents each in the stores here 
and men in Cornwall and probably in 
other towns in the state are doing the 
same thing. There are the object les- 
sons and now, who and where are the 
pupils? They may be of Yankee stock 
or they may be Austrian, Slavic, Swed- 
ish or Italian. Already the latter race 
has shown skill right here in Connecti- 
cut in the culture of grapes and 
peaches and it will not be a great 
while before they see the possibilities 
of the apple. The chances are that 
they will do it while the vanishing Yan- 
kee is still bemoaning his hard luck. 
The chances for profitable farming in 
Connecticut are more favorable than 
they ever were before, and yet her 
sons will go to Florida, to Oklahoma, to 
California, to the Saskatchewan coun- 
try, to find the chance which lies right 
here at home Of course it is a mis- 
fortune to be near-sighted, but the 
ability to see things only at a distance 
is also a disadvantage. Connecticut 
has the soil and the climate necessary 
to the successful growing of apples and 
she also has the market. How long 
must she wait for the orchards? 





The Potato Cure. 

A veteran Philadelphia soldier, apro- 
pos of Lincoln’s birthday, said at the 
Union league: 

“Lincoln used to joke me about my 
superstitions. I carried, you know, a 
rabbit’s foot for luck, 

“ “Took at this,’ he said one day, and 
he took from his pocket a potato. 

“What's that for?’ I asked. 

“*For rheumatism,’ he replied. ‘I 
haven’t had a twinge of rheumatism 
since I began carrying it.’ 

“*Wonderful!’ said I. 

“**Ves,’ said Lincoln, with his whim- 
sical smile, ‘and stiil more wonderful 
is the fact that it’s retroactive, too; 
for I never had a twinge before I be- 
gan carrying it, either.””—New York 
“Tribune.” 
white rhinoceros,” writes 
Roosevelt in describing his 
gift, ‘is, next to the elephant, the 
largest of existing mammals. There 
are three groups of existing rhinoceros: 
the two-horned specimens of Africa, 
the one-horned species of the Indian 
region, and the little Sumatran 
rhinoceros—the three separate stems 
of ancestry going back at least to 
early Pliocene and probably to Mio- 
cene times. At one time rhinos of 
many different kinds and covering the 
widest variety of form and _ habit 
abounded in America, and in Hurope 
species lasted to the days of paleolithic 
man.” 





“The 
Colonel 


o 
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Softness of manner seems to be in 
painting what smoothness of syllables 
is in language, affecting the sense of 
sight or hearing, previous to any cor- 
respondent passion.—Shenstone. 
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Early Summer. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Miss A 


‘Tis but the call of the hunter 
Running o’er hill and dale 

Seeking the home of the songster, 
Wood-pecker, Cat-bird and Quail. 


‘Tis but the noise of the rain-drops 
In a song of “magic power” 
Refreshing the “violets and daisies” 
At the door of “my Lady’s bower.” 


"Tis but an early morning 
To a day whose shining light 
Reflects the evening shadows 
Toward a calm and peaceful night. 


"Tis but the sound of the Reaper 
Warning both you and me 

Lest we sow our seed in the noon-tide 
Too late, for the “Harvest Bee.” 


’Tis but the great wide Ocean 

With its winter waves rolled high 
Sunk in quiet slumber, 

Calmed by a summer sky. 


*Tis only another ripple 
Upon the “River of Time” 

With the Pilot guiding His loved-ones 
To a home far more sublime. 


‘Tis but the Pro in Philosophy, 
The Alpha, in Religion, as well, 

’Tis even the “Old, Old Story” 
That only a sweetheart can tell. 


‘Tis only the Bride-groom whispering 
To the sweetest girl by his side 
A promise to love and cherish 
Through the ebb and flow of the Tide. 
‘Tis but a joyous welcome 
To a summer, whose wreaths of gold 
Shall mark the “Autumn Harvest” 
God’s winter, to enfold. 





“Baiting” Peach Trees for White Grub 
Fly. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
a. W. 3B. 

The preventive acts by poisoning 
parent flies before their eggs are laid. 
The application consists of a dilute 
poisoned syrup which affords food for 
thé parent flies. This syrup is preparéd 
by dissolving the cheapest obtainable 
sugar in water at the rate of three 
pounds to four gallons of water, and 
it is poisoned by the addition of arsen- 
ate of lead (ordinary fifty per cent. 
paste) at the rate of three ounces to 
four gallons. 

Only a small amount of the mixture 
is required to ‘“‘bait’” a tree and this is 
most conveniently applied with an ordi- 
nary garden syringe. A pint is enough 
to apply to a fairly large peach tree. 
As far as practicable the fruit should 
be avoided and the mixture made to 
fall evenly in tiny drops around in 
through the tree. It should be applied 
every two weeks. 

The fly insect that is responsible for 
the peach-tree-borer should be caught 
and killed by this bait if applied ear- 
lier in the season, and the bait placed 
along the trunk of the peach tree where 
this insect lays its eggs. This bait is 
being used in Africa to combat the 
maggot which is found in ripe peaches 
and apricots and has proved to work 
well there. One objection we find in 
“baiting’’ trees, peach, pear or plum, 
is that the mixture will attract the 
bees and destroy them. 





Spraying Plums and Grapes. 

A series of co-operative spraying ex- 
periments for different purposes have 
been carried out by the Cornell exper- 
iment station, with various fruit men 
with the result that while no new dis- 
ecoveries have been thereby secured the 
experiments have served as object les- 
sons for neighboring fruit growers. 

In spraying for plum curculio some 
of the fruit men reported no beneficial 
results on account of the fact that the 
curculio did not appear in large num- 
bers. Others, however, found benefit 
from the use of arsenate of lead at the 
rate of 2 1-2 pounds per fifty gallons 
of water. Three applications were 
made, just before blooming, just after 
the petals fell and again about a week 
later. The author recommends that 
arsenate of lead should be applied at 
least twice at the rate of three or four 
pounds,in fifty gallons of water or in 
bordeaux mixture. The New York 
fruit growers appear to consider it un- 
wise to cultivate cherry orchards late 
enough to affect the plum curculio. 
One fruit grower sprayed for the quince 
eurculio at the rate of 2 1-2 pounds of 
arsenate of lead per fifty gallons of 
water. Two applications were meade 
and the results were favorable to the 
continued use of this method. 


Planting Legumes in Orchard. 
I have found that alfalfa is not as 
satisfactory a cover crop for orchards 
as clover, or the annual plants, such as 
cowpeas and soy beans. Alfalfa, writes 
S. M. May, is a perennial, and if it is 
allowed to grow for several years it 
hinders the necessary cultivation of the 
soil, then the roots run down so deep 
into the soil that they seriously inter- 
fere with the roots of the trees. 
It also consumes a great deal of the 
phosphoric acid and potash of the soil 
pear the roots of the trees, and in se 





doing curtails the production of fruit. 
Trees need these elements in the for- 
mation of fruit, and if anything hinders 
their admission into the roots of the 
trees there will be a shortage in the 
production of fruit. Alfalfa is too dif- 
ficult to destroy when it becomes neces- 
sary to cultivate the orchard. Many 
times when it is plowed up the plants 
will continue to grow. This continued 
growth hinders the cultivation of the 
trees. 

Cowpeas are preferable in sections 
where they can be grown. If they can- 
not be grown in modern latitudes, Can- 
ada peas will answer the purpose ad- 
mirably. These need not be sown till 
late in the summer. Then, at the first 
frost, they are destroyed, and, falling 
to the ground, furnish a covering for 
the soil during the winter. This pre- 
vents freezing and thawing, and holds 
a great deal of snow on the ground. 


oO 
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The Tree as an Engineer. 

The better we are acquainted with a 
tree the more we appreciate it, and we 
are at times astonished by an intelli- 
gence which seems to be almost on the 
border of reason, says C. S. Harrison 
in Nebraska “Horticulturist.” 

Take a tree standing out in the open. 
It is seventy-five feet high and the 
limbs have a spread of fifty feet and it 





Sour Cherries. 

Considering the number of acres 
used, dollars invested and the care they 
need, there is more money in “sour 
cherries” than any other fruit unless it 
is grapes. 

Set cherries fifteen by twenty feet in 
blocks of about ten or fifteen acres. 
Three years after the whips are set 
they should be pruned if too thick, but 
avoid pruning too much. 

As to the spraying of such trees, two 
sprayings, one when trees are budding, 
another just before cherries change 
color, 

Examples cited proved that cherry 
trees do best when set in gravelly soil 
and when fertilized with red clover and 
stable manure. 





Control of Codling Moth. 

The mature insects winter in a tough 
shell under the rough bark. In late 
April or early May the caterpillars ap 
pear; these turn into moths and lay 
eggs, which hatch in about a week. 
There may be a second crop in June, 
another in July. 

They can be destroyed by two pounds 
of arsenate of lead to fifty gallons of 
liquid. In 1909 and 1910 applications 
of the above were made with ordinary 
farm appliances; in the former year the 
trees were sprayed once, just after the 








The glen at High Rock, near Seymour, 





Conn, 


Photographed by D. N. Finch. 





is filled with leaves, the whole present- 
ing an immense frontage to the winds 
which are blowing at the rate of sixty 
miles an hour. 

Just hand that problem over to a 
civil engineer, the best educated one 
you can find. Tell him of the immense 
leverage the tree gives to the wind and 
that the base where it touches the earth 
is only four feet through, and he must 
strengthen it’that it will not blow over. 
What would he say if you told him he 
must erect a house seventy-five feet 
high and fifty feet broad, all on a base 
of only three or four feet. He would 
tell you it could not be done. That to 
be safe you want a foundation as broad 
as the house itself, and that it was not 
in the power of human skill to meet a 
problem like that. 

And yet, that tree without having 
been to school, without studying en- 
gineering, and without a knowledge ot 
the higher mathematics, quietly goes 
to work and solves the problems with- 
out a mistake, and a most difficult prob- 
lem too. 


oO. 





Bordeaux Undesirable.—‘While bor- 
deaux is probably one of the best all 
around fungicide we have at present, 
it has certain characteristics that some- 
times make it undesirable. Some va- 
rieties of apples, for instance, are rus- 
seted so budly that their market value 
is materially decreased. Improperly 
mixed bordeaux or unfavorable weather 
conditions often cause a burning of the 
foliage. With the evidence we now 
have regarding spray materials, it is 
highly probable that it is necessary to 
abandon bordeaux and use lime-sul- 
phur. 

“T had the pleasure, about picking 
time, of visiting some orchards. In 
one orchard that had evidently been 
sprayed well with bordeaux and that 
produced something like 1,000 barrels, 
the quality of the fruit was excellent 
so far as codling moth, scab and fun- 
gus growth was concerned, but the rus- 
seting due to the bordeaux would have 
thrown 0 crop from grade No. 1 to 
2."°—C. §. 





blossoms fell; they gave 98.2 per cent. 
of fruit entirely free from damage; 
from worms the checks had hardly 73 
per cent. sound. The last season the 
crop was smaller. Similar experiments 
were carried on, one set in one of the 
same orchards where the work was 
done last year. Here we had 90 per 
cent. sound; in the unsprayed, 28 per 
cent. 

The other orchard had older trees, 
and they were on a hillside. where the 
work could not be done as thoroughly. 
Here we had 82.8 per cent. of sound, 
and on the unsprayed from 29 per cent. 
to 65 per cent. The third spraying was 
done in a fine young orchard with a 
number of varieties, but only a moder- 
ate set of fruit. Here there was only 
from 43 to 88 per cent. of worm-free 
fruit—Dr. E. P. Felt, New York State 
Entomologist. 


O. 
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The Pennsylvania railway is setting 
out more than 1,000,000 trees. This 
will make a total of 3,430,000 trees 
planted in the last three years to pro- 
vide for some of the company’s future 
requirements in timber and _ sleepers. 
This constitutes the largest forestry 
plan yet undertaken by any private cor- 
poration. Heretofore the company’s 
forestry operations have been confined 
to a limited area between Philadelphia 
and Altoona. This year, however, 
65,000 trees are being set out on tracts 
of land near Metuchen and New Bruns- 
wick, New Jersey. In addition there 
have been planted 207,000 trees near 
Conewago, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania; 
186,000 in the vicinity of Van Dyke, 
334,000 at Lewiston Junction, 7,000 at 
Pomeroy, and 205,000 at Denholm. 


¢ 
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An old darkey who had come into 
Birmingham from his farm saw a trol- 
ley car for the first time. After his 
eyes had popped back again and the 
phenomenon of a horseless car had 
been explained to him, he threw up his 
hands and exclaimed: ‘Dem Yankees 
do beat all! Dey fust come down and 
free de niggers, and now they come 
agin and free de mules!” 








— 
In the Dawning of the Morning. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Marvin L. Piper. 


In the dawning of the morning, 
Song birds flit from tree to tree; 
And they set the green groves ringing 
With their sweet melody. 


In_the early hours of morning, . 
hile the sun gilds nature’s tow’rs: 
Songs arise from streams and brooklets 

Flowing thro’ the woodland bow’rs, ” 


In the bright’ning rays of morning, 
Tender blades spring in the vales; 

And the springtime flowers blossom 
In the warm and sunny dales. 


In the dawning of the morning, 
here is hope for every one; 
There is cheer and there is comfort 

In the bright rays of the sun. 


PRESIDENT B. J. CASE GIVES 
HINTS TO ORCHARDISTS. 





Fruit Grower Tells of  Successfy 
Methods Used. 

This warm weather will, undoubt- 

edly, bring the fruit buds on very 

rapidly, and all spraying with lime 


and sulphur, that is called the dor. 
mant spray, where using one gallon of 
the mixture to nine gallons of water, 
should be through with before the 
leaves get as large as the finger nail, 
And, I imagine that if the warm wea. 
ther continues, the fore part of this 
week will be as late as it would be 
safe to spray with lime and sulphur 
at the above strength. 

The above applies to the pear ag 
well as the apple orchards. 

It is now time to push the cultivg. 
tion of the orchards, so as to be 
through with all plowing by the 15th 
or 20th of May, on account of destroy. 
ing the feeding roots, which should not 
be done after that time. In case clover 
has been used as a cover crop, I have 
always found it necessary to plow the 
orchards, as I have found no tool as 
yet, except the plow, that would cut 
off the clover roots. If no clover was 
sown the orchard can be worked up 
with cutaway harrows, cultivators, or 
even with an ordinary harrow. 

The clover, if allowed to grow, will 
take the moisture out of the soil dur. 
ing the blooming period, when the 
trees so badly need plenty of moisture. 
We must realize that the blooming 
period is a very trying time to the tree, 
as it is then pushing through the blos- 
soms and forming the seeds for the 
apples. Thorough cultivation at thn 
time conserves the moisture, the loose 
soil at the top forming a blanket which 
prevents the sun drawing the moistur 
out of the soil.—B. J. Case, N. Y, 


Strawberry Culture. 
Professor William P. Brooks, of the 
Massachusetts Experiment station, ad- 
vises the use of the following formulas 
for fertilizing strawberry plants: 
Pounds 
Tankage or Peruvian guano...... 600 
Fine-ground bone......... oocce ek 
Low-grade sulphate of potash.... 600 
IUIERIE OE BOUOS 5 6.6656 ps soieeod - 100 
All of these materials may be mixed, 
applied after plowing and before setting 
the plants, and thoroughly incorporated 
into the soil by harrowing. 





Pounds 
ge, Cre oo owen eee 
Tankage or Peruvian guano...... 800 
Low-grade sulphate of potash... 600 
SORMIG WIRE WHORL. «65476 0000s sae oe woken 
PUEITOLG OF BOOK. 6.66056600%% ee 


The slag in this selection of materials 
must not be mixed with the _ blood, 
tankage or guano, as it will cause a loss 
of ammonia. It will be better, there- 
fore, to apply the slag by itself, but all 
other materials may be mixed before 
application, 





Orchard Spraying Notes. 

It is the verdict of fruit growers gen- 
erally that spraying orchards with lime- 
sulphur greatly increases the yield of 
clean fruit, and is a big dividend 
earner. 

Arsenate of lead is effective with all 
lime-sulphur sprays in the control of 
chewing insects. It should not be 
added until the solutions are diluted 
and ready for use. 

Clean cultivation in apple orchards 
and spraying thoroughly with _ lime- 
sulphur, is one method of making the 
apple orchard a money-earning proposi- 
tion. 





How to Kill Quack Grass. 

Plow the land about five inches deep, 
the first of June. About the middle of 
the month, harrow it thoroughly, with 
a wheel or spading harrow. Then sow 
two bushels or more of buckwheat to 
the acre. If the land is in good condi- 
tion, two bushels Will be enough, but 
if it isn’t, it will require more. The 
seed should be put in as evenly as pos 
sible. When it comes up it completely 
covers the ground, and the grass has 
no chance to grow. In this way it § 
smothered and killed out. The buck- 
wheat should be left on the ground 
till after it freezes. 
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Fruit Helps 


By Prof. 






H. E. Van Deman, 






Associate Editor. 













Some Mountain Orchards. 

I have had the pleasure this spring 
of visiting several of the fruit-growing 
sections of the western part of Mary- 
land, West Virginia, Virginia and North 
Carolina. This whole region is one of 
a mountainous character and is the 
home of the apple, peach, cherry and 
many other fruits. No better flavored 
and rarely any more beautiful apples 
are grown in any part of America. And 
some of the largest orchards of the 
country are there. I was in several 
that covered from 200 to 400 acres 
each. Many of them were young. but 
some were in full bearing.. I was on 
my way north from the pecan orchard 
in Louisiana and at the urgent invita- 
tion of those deeply interested in or- 
charding was shown through several 
sections of this great Appalachian fruit 
belt. 


Western North Carolina. 

Leaving the main line of the South- 
ern railway at Johnson City, which is 
in eastern Tennessee, the way led up 
‘the Toe river by the Clinchfield route, 
and a splendid road itis. This is prac- 
tically the same route that Daniel 
Boone took when he and other bold 
pioneers crossed the mountains into the 
great country beyond. In eastern 
Tennessee are some splendid orchard 
lands, as the. trees just then coming 
into bloom plainly showed. The Toe 
river is a mountain torrent and we fol- 
lowed it to one of its sources at Alta 
Pass on the crest of the Blue Ridge in 
North Carolina. There are rich mines 
of mica and kaolin in this region, and 
a large business is done in digging and 
marketing these minerals. The newly 
established Appalachian Forest re- 
serve is there also, which was most 
wisely provided for by the last con- 
gress. The sources of the streams that 
water the lower lands and turn the 
factory wheels are there. And the 
giant Mount Mitchell, Roan, Grand- 
father and other peaks that are the 
highest ones this side the Rockies, are 
seen from the points of vantage. It is 
of the greatest importance that this 
wild mountain region be preserved as 
nearly in its natural condition as pos- 
sible, for upon this depend so much of 
the material benefits of the world, aside 
from the timber resources for the gene- 
rations to come. The fire-swept and 
denuded mountain slopes are pitiful to 
behold. And aside from all this is the 
beauty and sublimity of the scenery 
such as only wild nature can show. A 
series of good roads, with a main one 
through the center, is planned to afford 
opportunity to travel by private con- 
veyances through these grand moun- 
tains. I was on the main artery, which 
was originally made as a train road in 
constructing the railroad, and I have 
suggested the name Blue Ridge Boule- 
vard for it. 

But the fruit business is what most 
attracted my attention. At the higher 
elevations of from 2,000 to 3,500 feet, 
are where the best apple and peach 
orchards are being planted. This I saw 
was to be the case when I was in these 
mountains over twenty years ago, look- 
ing up this very matter. Several large 
and many small orchards have since 
been planted and the apples of “The 
Land of the Sky,’ as western North 
Carolina has been. called, are known 
far and wide. They have taken prizes 
at some of the great apple shows, and 
are sure to continue to do so. 


Patrick County, Virginia. 

Just north of the North Carolina line 
is Patrick county, Virginia, which was 
named for the first governor and great 
patriot of Virginia, Patrick Henry. It 
lies along the crest of the Blue Ridge 
and to the eastward for many miles, 
where it joins Henry county, thus filling 
out the full name. Its contour is gen- 
erally rough, and in some places very 
rough and mountainous, but there are 
many parts that lie just right for, or- 
charding. The elevations are all high, 
but none too high for growing fruit 
and other crops. Some of the best 
farms and orchards are along the west- 
ern line, where the elevation sometimes 
exceeds 3,000 feet above sea level. In 
the mountain coves, which are little 
shut-in valleys and often with very 
steep slopes on one or all sides, the soil 
is very rich and deep, from the decay 
of accumulated vegetation for ages 








past, and the climate is cool and just 
right for the production of the highest 
type of apples. Here is grown the fa- 
mous Yellow Newtown, that has long 
been renamed Albemarle Pippin and 
sent to the foreign markets, especially 
to England, where it has brought big 
prices. In our own markets this va- 
riety is well known and prized, but only 
those who can pay dearly are able to 
eat the apples, for the demand is 
greater than the supply. Strange as it 
may seem to those who have never 
grown this choice variety, it does not 
flourish in many sections, but these 
rich, mountain coves, where the slopes 
are often very steep, the conditions of 
soil and climate are ideal for its pro- 
duction. The eastern valleys and slopes 
of the Appalachians, from southern 
Pennsylvania to North Carolina are al- 
most the only places east of the Pacific 
coast where the Yellow Newtown really 
flourishes. And it is only here and 
there within this region that it can be 
grown with good success, 

Hight years ago this spring I first 
visited Patrick county, Virginia. I had 
seen the apples of that region, and I 
wanted to see where and hew they 
were grown. A week was spent there 
profitably and _ delightfully. Others 
have been there from different states, 
including some of the Hood River, 
Oregon, apple growers, and all unite in 
the opinion, so far as I have heard, 
that there is no better section for 
growing choice winter apples. The 
rough character of much of the land 
and the seclusion of the location are 
the only disadvantages. But these are 
not serious objections. There is plenty 
of good land to be had at reasonable 
prices. It is not costly to clear, where 
this is necessary. Labor is neither 
costly nor scarce, for the mountaineers 
are ready to work at fair wages, a dol- 
lar a day being the usual price. 


When T was at Stuart, which is the 
county seat, eight years ago, after hav- 
ing looked over the greater part of the 
region and found several of the in- 
habitants and some others ready to go 
into apple orcharding in earnest, a 
company was formed to plant a tract 
we had been looking over, and I helped 
with the plans and organization, al- 
though I was not financially interested. 
This spring I had the great pleasure of 
going over this same tract, 400 acres of 
which is set in apple trees of the best 
varieties known, and all in a high state 
of cultivation. It was a glorious sight 
to look from points of vantage over the 
hundreds of acres of trees, then in 
bloom, except some of the latest plant- 
ings. This is known as the Stuart Or- 
chard. It lies about.two miles from a 
branch of the Southern railway and 
there is a down grade all the way to 
the station. 

Immediately next this fine orchard 
is another tract of some 500 acres that 
lies equally well or better, and the soil 
is ideal for fruit. I was shown over it 
as it lies now almost in its natural state, 
There are some small clearings and the 
pioneers had planted small orchards of 
apples and a few peach and cherry 
trees, which were in the most flourish- 
ing condition, although almost entirely 
neglected. As for berries, there was no 
need of planting them, for the wild 
product is more than ample. Black- 
berries, raspberries, huckleberries and 
strawberries occupy every space which 
the forest and the plow do not claim, 
and more delicious berries were never 
eaten. Good profits could be made by 
growing late strawberries there for the 
southern markets, for they would ripen 
after all those of the lower country had 
gone. And cherries and peaches will 
pay well. There are gigantic sweet 
cherry trees there and mostly growing 
just where seeds have happened to fall 
and take root. On the higher slopes 
and benches, where late frosts rarely 
trouble, there are some splendid peach 
orchards. This tract has just such high 
slopes and plateaus on it. And leading 
up from the main orchard site is a 
mountain glen in which are the largest 
rhododendron bushes on every side that 
I have ever seen in all my travels. 
Some of them are fully fifteen feet high 
and almost like trees. Azaleas of sev- 
eral species, the beautiful mountain 


laurel, the andromeda and other flow- 
ering shrubs and a carpet of the glor- 
ious galar violets and many wild flowers 


adorn the whole region, and through 
it all flows a clear trout brook, fed by 
living springs. At the head of this glen 
is a mountain cove of some fifty acres 
in extent that is ideal for an orchard of 
Yellow Newtown. This great orchard 
site will be planted*in due time, and 
several of us are planning for it. It is 
an unspeakable pleasure to plan these 
grand orchards and then see them 
worked into being. They help to make 
the world richer, more beautiful and, I 
trust, better morally as well. Fruit cul- 
ture is elevating as well as useful in 
affording honest employment to many 
hands and healthful food to those who 
consume the products, 
West Virginia and Maryland. 

The same conditions of climate and 
soil as those of the mountain sections 
already mentioned continue northward 
to the Pennsylvania line and across it, 
but there are few people in this state 
who seem to be awake to the oppor- 
tunities for growing fine fruit. The 
few who do and make use of them are 
well rewarded. 

In West Virginia and the mountain 
section of Maryland there are many 
large orchards of the apple and peach. 
Apple Pie Ridge is notorious as being 
one of the finest sections for growing 
apples in all the country. It is a long 
but low ridge with a general trend 
north and south, lying in the Shenan- 
doah watershed, for the most part. 
And to the westward are the Sleepy 
Creek and many other splendid fruit 
regions, some of which are being util- 
ized. Much of this territory is of lime- 
stone formation and quite different in 
this respect from the soils of the higher 
sections, which are shaley and abound- 
ing in mica shist. About all of these 
soils are suitable for good orchards. 

Crossing the Potomac into Maryland 
there may be seen some of the most 
promising fruit lands in America. [I 
have traveled over large areas there, in 
some cases inspecting tracts for 
those who wished to plant orchards 
and also to see those that are growing. 
Although there are good orchard sites 
on the very crest of the Alleghanies 
and the wild crabapple groves give 
mute evidence of the suitability for 
cultivated orchards of the best apples, 
there are few planted there. But on 
the lower slopes, benches and valleys 
there are many good orchards already 
and many more in contemplation. Be- 
tween Hancock and Cumberland may 
be seen some of the best of them. One 
that I was largely instrumental in plan- 
ning, the Touoloway orchard, is one of 
the largest and best. It is now just en- 
tering upon its period of fruitfulness 
at eight years from planting and has 
already borne some paying crops. West 
of this are the Green Ridge orchards, 
which are being large planted on the 
subdivision plan. The highest type of 
work is being done and the most up-to- 
date varieties planted. Here the cherry 
and peach are equally at home with the 
apple. Wherever the trees have had a 
chance to live, even without care, they 
seem to flourish and sometimes sweet 
cherry trees attain a diameter of three 
feet of body and fifty feet in height. 

The nearness to transportation is one 
of the very fortunate facts in this re- 
gion. Three great systems of railroads 
intersect it and there is a canal to 
Washington besides. Verily we have 
in the eastern states some rarely good 
orchard lands. 


Answers to Inquiries. 


Florida Again.—I am asked by sev- 
eral who have read what I have writ- 
ten about the shameful deception of 
some of the Florida land boomers and 
who have bought from them to give my 
views of their particular cases. This is 
too difficult for making answers that 
would be fair to either party or myself. 
That there are honest land dealers and 
good lands to sell in Florida there is 
no doubt, and that there are the most 
conscienceless land fakirs selling that 
which is not worth the first payment 
made on it is equally true. But there 
are so many kinds of land and located 
in all sorts of places that without see- 
ing the particular tracts and knowing 
the conditions it would be folly to say 
they were good or bad. Some seem to 
think that I “know all about Florida 
lands,” but this is a mistake. although 
I have seem the larger part of that 
state, own land there and know consid- 
erable about the various soils, etc. For 
instance, one lady in Massachusetts has 
bought a tract in Hernando county, not 
even knowing exactly where it is and 
wants me to tell her if it is high or 
low, rich or poor, and if i: is worth 
while to go there and live on it, as she 
expects to do. How can I tell? There 
are both high and low and rich and 
poor lands in that county. And how do 
I know what this woman can do or has 
to do with? I do know that I own 
forty acres in a very rich hummock in 





that county and very near a railroad 
just being built. The land is covered 
with giant oak, hickory and other hard- 
wood timber, and the soil is very rich 
as Florida soils go. I have had this 
land about twenty years and only saw 
it once, but I know it is good. If this 
lady has that kind of land, is adapt- 
able, has some extra money and knows 
how to have work done economically, 
she may make a lovely and profitable 
home there. 





Is there danger of injuring foliage of 
trees, etc., by using the various sprays 
now so freely advertised and recom- 
mended? : 

“Reply: There is danger of injuring 
foliage by spraying unless the closest 
attention is given to the directions of 
the experts in regard to details. A lit- 
tle more or less of any ingredient or 
method of mixing may make all the dif- 
ference between benefit and injury. 
The exactions of chemical combinations 
are close and often imperative. The 
times of application are also very im- 
portant. These matters are similar to 
the details of hunting tor game. The 
kind of gun, the ammunition, the sea- 
son, weather, kind of game, direction 
of the gun and time for firing it must 
all be well understood or the hunt will 
be a failure. I was just talking with 
one of the national experts about the 
ignorance of some apparently intelli- 
gent people who had complained of 
lime-sulphur spray, when they had not 
made it according to directions. 





Will it pay the farmer to plant orna- 
mental shrubs, vines and trees? 

Reply: Yes, it is just as necessary to 
cultivate the things that will add beauty 
to the home as those that minister to 
the table and the pocketbook. Those 
who are reared among flowers and or- 
namental trees are almost sure to have 
a brighter and saner view of life than 
those who were taught by their sur- 
soundings to look out for the dollar 
only. And a beautifully planted place 
is worth far more money than one that 
is barren of shade trees and flowers. I 
have seen shade trees that were worth 
more than $100 each to the farms on 
which they stood. We have a pecan 
tree in the yard at our Louisiana plan- 
tation that is worth more than $1,000 
for the nuts it bears to sell at market 
prices, to say nothing of its beauty. 





Do you advise cutting back the heads 
of all fruit trees when transplanted, or 
soon after? 

Reply: My plan is to gut back trees 
of the peach, plum and other stone 
fruits very severely at the time of 
planting. They should be mere sticks 
not over two feet high and without a 
branch left on them. Their buds will 
then come out freely and soon make 
nice heads if properly trained. They 
need this severe cutting to prevent 
evaporation of sap through their bark. 
Apple, pear and other trees than those 
of the stone fruits do not require nearly 
so severe pruning back at planting time 





FEED YOU MONEY 


Feed Your Brain, and It Will Feed You 
Money and Fame. 


“Ever since boyhood I have been 
especially fond of meats, and I am con- 
vinced I ate too rapidly, and failed to 
masticate my food properly. 

“The result was that I found myself, 
a few years ago, afflicted with ailments 
of the stomach ana kidneys, which in- 
terfered seriously with my business. 

“At last I took the advice of friends 
and began to eat Grape-Nuts instead of 
the heavy meats, etc., that had consti- 
tuted my former diet. 

“T found that I was at once benefited 
by the change, that I was soon relieved 
from the heartburn and _ indigestion 
that used to follow my meals, that the 
pains in my back from my kidney af- 
fection had ceased, 

“My nerves, which used to be un- 
steady, and my brain, which was slow 
and lethargic from a heavy diet of 
meats and greasy foods, had, not in a 


moment, but gradually, and none the 
less surely, been restored to normal 
efficiency. 


“Now every nerve is steady and my 
brain and thinking faculties are quicker 
and more acute than for years past. 

“After my old style breakfasts I 
used to suffer during the forenoon from 
a feeling of wee ess which hindered 
me seriously in my work, but since I 
began to use Grape-l uts food I can 
work till dinner time with all ease and 
comfort.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? <A new 
Cne appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 








JUNE 





GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER — 








Interesting scenes on the farm weg | farm should 


have a swing for the young people. they cannot 
attach it to a branch of a big tree build a support for 
the swing Take the boy and the horse away from 
the house on the farm and what will you have left? 








or afterwards. Not more than two- 
thirds of the length of their branches 
should be removed. If yearly trees are 
planted they should be cut off about 
two feet above the ground and the head 
former there. If any trees were 
planted this spring without this kind 
of pruning, no time should be lost in 
doing it. 





What cultivation do you advise for 
orchards? When shall I begin; when 
shall I stop? What tools are best? 

Reply: The cultivation of orchards 
should begin very early in the spring, 
really before the growing season be- 
gins, to make the ground loose and 
porous, so it will retain the moisture 
of the subsoil. I was in several or- 
chards in Patrick county, Virginia, 
lately, where the contrast in this re- 
spect was very great. Some had been 
plowed as soon as the ground would 
permit of working and the harrows 
were running to make the topsoil fine 
and soft, while a few other orchards 
had not yet been plowed or otherwise 
stirred, or were just being worked over. 
The trees were in bloom when I was 
there, at which time the soil should be 
in the loosest and best condition pos- 
sible. The difference in the outcome, 
that is, the mature crop, will be very 
marked. The neighbors told me this 
was true in past years. One who has 
an orchard should do all that is pos- 
sible to give the trees a chance fully to 
develop their crops. As the summer 
advances the tillage may be stopped 
about August and crimson clover or rye 
and vetch sowed to cover the ground 
during the winter season. This is much 
better than bare ground, to save and 
store nitrogen and to keep the soil 
from washing. 


What advice is most needed by tree 
planters, and planters of small fruit, 
in order that they may succeed with 
that which they have just planted? 

Reply: Close attention to tillage is 
the first and most important of all that 
can be done after planting. Nothing 
should be left without this kind of at- 
tention throughout the entire summer. 
With the strawberry this is especially 
needful. The crop next year depends 
absolutely upon this. 


New Blackberry.—I am asked to tell 
what I know of the Himal ya black- 
berry that is being boomed by some of 
the nurseries as being “far better than 
all the other blackberries” and a lot 
more of very extravagant claims. 

Reply: This may be a superior va- 
riety of the blackberry and prove to be 
a valuable addition to our list of bush 
fruits, and I hope it will be so, but am 
doubtful of it being able to come up to 
the claims made for it. Besides that, 
I have serious doubts of anything that 
is being boomed by some of the parties 
that are selling the roots of this new 
variety. It may be all right, but it 
would have a better outlook if it had 


They marched down to the Large Peach Crop Expected in West 


better backing than the loud praises of bridge. 
New York—Apples Also 


those who have sent out other things bank, stacked arms, but that is as far ern 
with similar claims that have not been as they would go. When the regiment Promise Well. 
verified by trial. Let us wait and prove from Michigan went over the river two Aecording to t iv 
up the Himalaya blackberry before we miles below the city, and drove the puplic arnt nie aie ae ved = th 
say any more about it. We have had enemy back away from the river, then jgtg in western oad pe — — 
some good things from the Himalaya we could complete the task. Portions tic over the outlook “A stad open 
mountains of northern India, but not of the boats which were out of the practically concur i Pred jvcer —_ 
everything from there suits our condi- water were so full of bullet-holes fired with no ies som ys 4 se Bea: 
tions generally by considerable, by the enemy, the boats had to be harvest they will hl ‘a te 
— taken out and replaced with boats erop of peaetind and goed ~s ap 
Professor H. E. Van Deman: I am Which would not leak.—Belden Allen, apples, says “Post Express.” nie 
about to invest in an orange grove in Company E, Fiftieth New York Volun- [pn Trondequoit conditions are 
Alabama, about twenty miles south of ‘eer Engineers. that could be desired. Peach petal 
Mobile, and would like your option. i Editorial Notes. expect satisfactory yields of Elbertas 
am told that the Satsuma orange trees f and Crawfords, the two principal y 
set out this fall will yield a good profit Which way is the best for treat:ng a rieties, and good yields of the oa 





in from four to six years. This lanu is Tival? Why out-rival him, of course. varieties. W. C. Rudman and R 
an old turpentine plantation and has ? er tree : Rudman, proprietors of the laenell 
some second growth pine on it and part Many things not worth printing are peach orchards in lrondequélt—-ba: 


Many things worth printing tween seventy and eighty acres—are 
looking forward to a plentiful harvest, 


of the land is open or cleared. My ob- Printed. 
ject in writing you is to find out about re never printed. 
the oranges. There are quite a good — Geor 9 P 
many people down there from Scranton It Pays to be a good father, a good hc 9 Fi pgp Ret os 
and Carbondale, Pa., and also from 80M, a good daughter, or a good wife, Coy and J. H. Williams who neal 
Binghamton, N. Y., and all seem to but payment is not made in advance. many acres of peaches in bearing a 
think the prospects are good.—cC. T. ’ ac. eS j _ also expecting good crops. The same 
Hayam, New York. If a man should get caught at his might be said of other growers 
Reply: The growing of the Satsuma first evil act, or suffer great pain from “Elbertas ought to be a full crop,” 
orange is a success all along the coast — better could happen to that said George H. Rudman recently. ; 
of the Gulf of Mexico, from Florida to ‘ “The first peaches will probably be 
Texas. It is growing in the vicini PAS ripe early in August. : 
ihe ene : Sos ibe caer Aves When a person gives time or money wilt enol sau eines ck oe 
flourishing orchards of it not very far for a good cause he should be thanked the Elbertas will nas: teh: nea ie 
from there. But the trees should be on Y¥,.S0me Person. It is usually a com- jt jg too early to say anything about 
trifoliata stocks, which makes them Mittee who receives the money, and the price, but if the crop turns out as 
hardier than if on ordinary orange the man in charge, assuming that he jarge as now promised, prices will be 
roots. The fruit is small, but it ripens gets no personal reward, thinks that reasonable.” 
very early and is of good flavor, but it thanks are unnecessary. Reports from up the state are just 
oes not have so good a standi i as favorable a . 
nn lrg i ns dhe ng 2) Are grape vines sold by nurserymen quoit. The Mx Magsernaet on “tae 
I would suggest that figs and pecans 8T@fted? This is the question asked jake are looking forward to another 
be grown as well, for they succeed in ™®© by Billen F. Craig. fine crop, as the orchards are in good 
the region mentioned. The pecan trees *. A. Green’s Reply: No, I have condition and full of buds up the Falls 
should be planted not closer than never known grafted grape vines to b2 road A despatch from Medina states 
seventy-five or eighty feet, for they will sold by nurserymen. The cheaper pro- that Jay Allis, who is said to have the 
need that much room in the future, ana S°*S of propagation is by cuttings. largest peach orchard in the state, ex- 
the orange and fig trees planted cae Therefore you may be sure that all pects another good crop. 
tween them. In time these latter trees co ae rd ee nee About the Apples, 
: es ; ; 
will have to be removed to give FOOM itgeit or the root. “Grape vines could TA the apple belt, conditions poi 
for, will overspread them and their P¢ 8tafted, but they could not be sold to fairly good yields of Baldwin, 
nuts will well repay for the use of the 2* ‘he catalogue price if they were sub- Greening, King and Spy apples, which 
suite tain, mitted to the slow process of grafting. el os Fagen ae nnengge Some 
i aa ers do not expect such heavy 
suas Get ceca cade Sunkist Oranges.—California fruit Yields as last year, as it is not custom- 
thing might be made by growing them, S7OWeTS are remarkably enterprising. “ry to have two bumper crops in sue- 
The soil is not rich naturally except in 1"¢Y have indicated this in many cession. But the trees are reported ta 
rare places, and fertilizers must be oar This spring the local daily ee en er eee ee 
used freely to stimulate a good growth papers of many sections of the cast Ne et eee ee oo 
of trees or anything else in land that and middle states have carried large early varieties are expected to be a 
was covered with pitch pine. It may advertisements telling of the Sunkist fair crop. 
look rich to northern eyes, but exper- oranges, which were coming eastward Grapes promise the usual yield or a 
fence in growing things will dispel thig 1" ‘f@inload lots, how good these or- Bittle belter tn many of the large cast 
belief. But it is easily worked, being anges are to eat and how good for the ern vineyards. The same is also said 
sandy. We dineiné te BAe. te Ot health of the consumer. I have been to be the case with pears, and growers 
oysters and other sea food are there. eating these oranges and find them of expect another Sood year for Bartletis 
These things will please those who superior quality. Why these oranges ae See Tee Se ee ae 
Bread the soritatn Ginbire, and by the should be better than usual kind I cherries is all that could be desired at 
application of good sense in becoming cannot say, unless it is because they this season, growers say. Some early 
adapted to the conditions and plenty ed fresh and fully ripened, for all at —, oe Peer ee ae OW Se 
of hard work a fair living can be made this season,are of one variety, Navels. into blossom. 
* Sometimes we lose sight of the fact Other small fruits, such as straw- 
EG. 9 that no fruit can be of fine quality un- berries and raspberries are also show- 
ENG. * less it is well ripened. ing up well. Webster farmers at the 
v The amount of oranges consumed, public market said they could see no 
Who Laid the Pontoon Bridge? as of all other fruits, is increasing at a reason why the crops should not be 
Editor of Green’s Fruit Grower: I startling pace. My friend, a Rochester 800d ones this summer. The first 
have read Morris R. Darrohn’s interest- dealer, tells me that in old times he Strawberries from Webster are ex- 
ing account of his war experience near thought he had a large stock on hand Pected in the market early next month. 
Fredericksburg, Va. My regiment built if he had fifty boxes, whereas now he said 
the pontoon bridge spoken of by Mr. seldom has less than a carload of or- Green’s Fruit Grower: Reading an 
Darrohn. My company was detached anges on hand. He said he had gold 4fticle on mulching in the May num- 
and put in charge of the engineers’ fifty carloads, and the season at that ber of the Fruit Grower reminds me 
work shops at Washington, D. C. date was not ended. of our first blackberry field of about 
About a week before the battle of half an acre. The plants were set six 
Fredericksburg, half of our company feet by two and one-half feet and in- 
Was sent out in a forced march under It is claimed that weeds are a bless- ©luded a number of varieties, but most 
sealed orders. We took with us only a jing for the reason that lazy men would of them were Kittatiny. They were 
blanket, ,a piece of tent, haversack not hoe or cultivate if the gfowth of S¢t om a hill, the land sloping a little 
canteen, waist belt and bayonet. There weeds did not compel them to do so. to the north. When we came to the 
were assigned to us twenty pontoon Weeds are a further blessing, owing CU!tivation, using a horse, we thought 
boats. We were first ordered to report to the fact that it is better to have the it @ bad job. The canes were allowed 
at Alexandria. The second order was to goil covered with weeds when not t 8row four feet high, then the tops 
load these boats on the cars and report growing a crop than to have the soil Were cut off. A neighbor moving 
at Birkville Station, which was the eft bare. There are many who would #W@Y sold us a straw stack and the 
next station beyond Manassas Junction. not cultivate or hoe if the weeds did most of it was used on that black- 
Our third order was to lay this bridge not urge us to do so. How natural it Perry field. We mulched not just the 
at Keleysford. We laid it Monday, in jg to say: “Well, John, the weeds will TOW® but placed it just as thick be- 
the night. soon get a start.in the corn and in tween the rows; when it was well set- 
The corps commenced crossing- the the strawberry plantation. They will tled, the ground was covered, perhaps 
bridge on -Tuesday. On Friday we overrun everything unless we begin to S!X to eight inches deep as far as it 
marched up and crossed the river. The hoe and cultivate at once.” went; but it would have taken as 
next day at 6 o’clock we received orders Now, if the weeds were not urging much more for the whole field. I do 
to report at Fredericksburg in haste. ys, even the best of us might be more 2°t believe any one ever saw a better 
About four miles of our roads at first eomplacent and not start so soon to CTOP than where the straw was used 
were newly cut through a piece of pine hoe and cultivate. The soil needs stir- fOr 4 mulch; the weeds could not get 
woods. I was left with three other men ring in order to give up its plant foods. through and it made the paths nice 
to bring up the rear, with orders to The soil needs airing. The air must 294 Clean for the pickers. I have 
bring in everything if possible. The get into the soil in order to promote ®¢ver seen larger or finer berries 
rest of my company went on. We plant growth. That it is necessary to since in any field that was cultivated. 
worked hard all night to make the four have air in the soil is shown by the —Herbert L,) Peabody, III. 
miles, and reached Fredericksburg ytter lack of growth of the plants The Firet Bi bird 
after noon minus one mule, growing in wet soil. When water en- pjyebird, on your adie om 
As Mr. Darrohn says, we tried to lay ters the soil it drives out all the air Dost thou carol thus to me?” 
the bridges with the enemy’s riflemen and this is the cause of the lack of “Spring is coming! Spring is here!” 
in the houses on the banks of the river. growth of crops on low wet soil that $8¥8t thou so, my birdie dear? 
Just as soon as one of our men walked jg not drained. Stealing from ‘the Pm Ay = 
out on the pontoon bridge his clothing Frequent cultivation is a method of Lo! the snowflakes’ gathering mound 
and body were filled with bullet-holes irrigation. If the soil is kept fertilized Settles o’er the whitening ground, 
and he tumbled into the water. His- and frequently moved by the cultiva- 








Cultivation. 





Yet thou singest, blithe and clear, 
“Spring is coming! Spring is here!” 


The Deeds That Count.—Maud— 
“Why don’t you prefer Harry to Will? 
Harry is capable of big deeds.” 

Gladys—“Yes, but Will owns some.” 
—Baltimore “American.” 





tory says that we lost seventy men in tor and hoe, it will endure successfully 
trying to lay these two pontoon bridges. g long and severe drouth. 
Members of the infantry said there was tivation does double work. 
no sand in us poor fellows, who were 
helping the engineers to lay the bridge. 
Eighty men 


Early cul- 





—_——_—_—_q——_—_—__ 
He was as shy as a newspaper is 


volunteered to lay the when discussing its own merits. 
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Apple Diseases and Their Treatment 


Written for Green's Fruit Grower by 
E. P. Walls, M. S., Professor of 
Horticulture in the St. Law- 
rence, N. Y., University 
School of Agriculture. 





Continued from Last Issue, 

Black .rot (Sphaeropsis Malarum), 
The appearance of the disease and its 
occurrence is much the same as bitter 
rot, and at a casual inspection it would 
be hard to tell them apart. The dif- 
ferences between the two. diseases, 
which are not apparent to the naked 
eye, lie in certain structural charac- 
teristics. The black rot fungus also 
produces cankers which are even more 
extensive than those of bitter rot. The 
inability to distinguish these two dis- 
eases apart need not matter to the fruit 
grower, as the treatment is practically 
the same in each case. 

This fungus causes a blight on the 
younger twigs, and this may be distin- 
guished from fire blight by the pres- 
ence of little pustules on the surface. 
A number of different fungi causes 
spots on the leaves, but whenever the 
fruit or the twigs are attacked by the 
black rot fungus, it is safe to say that 
some of the leaf spots then appearing 
are caused by this. These spots are 
in the form of irregular circles and are 
brownish in color. 

Cankers. Besides the cankers caused 
by the bitter rot and black rot fungus, 
there may be several others. Among 
these may -be mentioned European 
Canker (Nectria ditissima), Bark 
Canker (Myxosporium  corticolum), 
Pacific Coast canker, black spot can- 
ker, (Macroploma curvispora), Illi- 
nois canker (Nummularia discreta). 

While each of these is caused by a 
particular fungus, they all agree in 
causing a characteristic deadening, 
splitting and. discoloring of the outer 
bark, the dead portion peeling off. In 
an article of this nature, it is scarcely 
expedient to go into details of the 
structure of each fungus. The princi- 
pal difference is in the extent of the 
affected area. The bark canker is usu- 
ally not considered common enough to 
be dangerous. All the others, if not 
disturbed, will extend the mycelium or 
“bed” of the fungus deeper into the 
tissues each year, affecting at first the 
cambium layer, and later some of the 
younger wood cells. Especially does 
the disease follow the cambium ring, 
often girdling the trunk or limb on 
which it is growing. This causes death 
from starvation at the distal portion of 
the affected part. 

Cankers are so frequently met with 
that nearly everyone is able to recog- 
nize the disease, although he might not 
be able to distinguish the particular 
kind. 

For control of them we have to rely 
principally upon preventive measures. 
Since the infection occurs in places 
where the bark has been injured, we 
should be careful that the bark is not 
broken by boot heels or iadders in 
gathering the fruit, and that no open 
wounds are left in pruning. Paint the 
largest wounds with white lead paint 
or coal tar, and spray soon afterward 
with bordeaux mixture or lime-sulphur 
wash. When the diseased material 
does not extend entirely around the 
branch, the affected portion should be 
cut out, and the wound sprayed and 
painted over. This may be followed 
on trunk and larger branches. On the 
smaller branches, much of the diseased 
portion can be gotten rid of by severe 
pruning. 

Care should be exercised to -burn all 
diseased parts after they are cut from 
the tree. 

The bark is often broken by hail- 
stones, and whenever a storm of this 
kind occurs, it is well to spray as soon 
after as possible to prevent infection. 
The fungus is so deep seated, that once 
it obtains a foothold, spraying does 
little good. 

Blight, fire blight (Bacillus amylo- 
vorus). The name fire blight was given 
to this disease because the shriveled, 
blackened twigs look as though they 
had been scorched by fire. It is pri- 
marily a disease of the pear but is also 
fairly common on apple. 

The dead leaves do not fall from the 
diseased twigs in winter, as do the 
leaves from healthy parts, and when 
the new leaves come out in spring, 
these dead ones still cling to the in- 
fested parts. Not only the leaves, but 
the twigs themselves are killed. The 
disease is an old one, common through- 
out the United States, but not found 
in European countries. For many 
years after the disease was known, its 
cause was obscure, and it was not un- 
ti! the latter part of the nineteenth 
century that it was found to be due to 
a certain species of bacteria. These 
bacteria cannot gain entrance where 
the bark is intact, but readily pene- 


trate wounds, and the blossoms of the 
tree. From these infestations the or- 
ganisms rapidly work toward the cen- 
ter of the tree, through the cambium 
layer, and cause the terminal end of 
the twig to die from starvation. Usu- 
ally they do not progress a great dis- 
tance, before the twigs shrivel and die, 
and the bacilli die in the twig. Some- 
times this diseased area may be nearly 
a foot in length, but is usually much 
less. In nearly all the diseased parts 
it will be found in winter that the or- 
ganisms are dead, but occasionally 
will be found a branch in which they 
remained alive, and this furnishes a 
center from which inoculation takes 
place the following year. From these 
limbs a milky fluid exudes in the 
spring which contains millions of the 
bacteria, and these are carried by in- 
sects and birds to susceptible parts. 


The disease also causes what is 
known as flower blight, and body 
blight. In the body blight the disease 


produces cankers which are similar in 
a general way to cankers previously 
mentioned, but are probably more cir- 
cular in form than any of the others. 

The remedy for the blight, no mat- 
ter in which of the above forms the 
insect attacks the tree, is to cut out and 
burn all diseased parts. This may be 


swelling just at the crown of the root, 
and affects nearly every kind of fruit 
trees, and some of the smaller fruits. 
As no satisfactory treatment has ever 
been found, the grower can only de- 
stroy such trees as are diseased, as soon 
as discovered, and. discard all nursery 
stock which is infested. 

There are a number of _ different 
kinds of fungi which cause leaf spots, 
all leaf spots are nearly circular in out- 
line and russet-brown in color. They 
do their damage, by interfering with 
the manufacture of food by the leaves, 
and may all be controlled by bordeaux 
spraying, during the summer. 

Brown rot Sclerotinia fructigena). 
This is a European disease, andd has 
keen met with in this country chiefly 
in the apple growing sections of the 
middle west, but the losses have never 
been enormous. If allowed to progress 
the whole apple will rot, becoming soft 
and brown in color. This decayed fruit 
may cling to the tree as a hard, wrink- 


led mummy fruit or may fall to 
the ground. The fungus’ winters 
in these mummy fruits, all of 
which should be destroyed. Fungicide 


applications are helpful in the summer. 

Soft rot, blue mold (Penicillium 
glaucum). This disease attacks stored 
fruit, but cannot enter unless there has 
been a bruise or some injury to the 
fruit. The entire fruit will finally be 














Apple Trees in bloom. Photograph sent in by Felix J. Koch, N. Yakima, Wash. 





done at any time while the tree is dor- 
mant, but in the fall it is easy to recog- 
nize diseased twigs by the difference in 
foliage. This eradication should be 
thorough, for a single branch may 
serve as a seat of infection for the fol- 
lowing year. And thorough inspection 
should be made throughout the grow- 
ing season, and as soon as the disease 
makes its appearance, cut out and burn 
the diseased area. The fire blight is 
quite common on apple, pear, all spe- 
cies of hawthorn, quince, and wild crab 
apple, and trees of any of these kinds 
growing near the orchard should also 
be looked after in the same manner as 
the orchard trees. 

On account of the nature of the dis- 
ease, it can be readily seen that the dis- 
ease may be spread by the pruning 
tools. For this reason, the branches 
should be cut off at a reasonable dis- 
tance below the dead area. To be ab- 
solutely sure that the disease will not 
be spread in this manner, a vessel of 
corrosive sublimate solution, 1 part to 
1,000 of water, should be kept near at 
hend, and the pruning tool plunged into 
this solution after each cut is made. 
Corrosive sublimate should never be 
left where any form of animal life may 
inadvertently come in contact with it, 
for it is very poisonous. It should al- 
ways be dissolved in a glass or wooden 
vessel, as it readily acts on metal. 

Blotch (Phyllosticta solitaria). This 
disease was first found in Maryland in 
the late nineties. It attacks the fruit, 
leaves and bark. Upon the fruit it 
causes irregular, more or less circular 
spots, brown in color. Upon the leaves, 
whitish, yellow or brown spots. Upon 
the twigs, canker. It may be mistaken 
for apple scab. 

From three to five sprayings with a 
fungicide will control the disease, Make 
the first spraying about two weeks af- 
ter the petals fall, and distribute the 
others equally throughout the growing 
season. Prune the diseased twigs and 
destroy them. 

Another species of this fungus, (Phyl- 
losticta prunicola), commonly called 
“Scurf,” kills the bark on the younger 
twigs and gives it a wrinkled appear- 
ance. This is not usually serious, and 
may be controlled by careful pruning. 

Crown Gall (Pseudomonas ' tumefa- 
ciens). This consists of a gall or 





destroyed. The diseased area is soft 
and brown colored, and the fungous 
threads finally assume a general bluish 
color due to the masses of spores which 
have developed. Care in handling the 
fruit will reduce the liability to this 
disease to a minimun. 

Hypochnose. This is leaf disease al- 
though in some cases it may attack the 
fruit. The fungus forms firm, compact 
masses near the ends of the twigs and 
passes the winter here, and spreads to 
the new leaves when they appear in 
the spring, attacking principally the 
lower surface. It causes a _e char- 
acteristic dropping and clustering of 
the leaves, giving it a blighted ap- 
pearance and finally causing it to fall. 
It is particularly bad in hot moist cli- 
mates. The premature loss of the 
leaves greatly interferes with the nour- 
ishment of the tree, and consequently 
the development of the fruit. 

It is always advisable to spray the or- 
chard with an insecticide, such as lime- 
sulfur wash, which will also act as a 
fungicide, before the buds open in the 
spring, and such an application will us- 
ually be all that is needed in this case, 
if followed at proper intervals by bor- 
deaux sprayings. 

Pink rot (Cephalothecium roseum,) 
In a bulletin of the Geneva Experiment 
Station, H. J. Eustace says this disease 
is found to a considerable extent in the 
western part of New York state. It 
particularly affects the fruit after it is 
picked, and commonly follows apple 
scab. It may cause a mildewed ap- 
pearance over the spot covered by the 
scab, this broken scabby area on the 
skin furnishing a wound through which 
the disease enters. The best treatment 
lies in storing the fruit in a dry place 
which has a low temperature, and a 
good circulation of air, as these condi- 
tions are antagonistic to the growth of 
the fungus. 

Root Rots—There are several kinds 
of fungi classed under tnis head. Some 
cause a shriveling and drying of the 
roots, while others cause a gummy ex- 
udate, particularly at the crown. These 
are primarily diseases of the soil, and 
are hard to treat. The principal means 
for control lies in preventing its spread. 
If a trench a foot deep is dug around 
the tree several feet from its base and 
a quanity of ground tobacco put in the 


trench, not only is the increase of the 
diseased are hindered, but it is said 
that such an application is detrimental 
te the disease on the affected roots. 

Wood Rots—The fungi which cause 
decay of the wood enter usually through 
wounds made on the roots or lower 
trunk by the implements of cultivation, 
or through wounds made in pruning. 
Care should be used to cover with paint 
or tar all large wounds made in pruning, 
thus making it impossible for the spores 
to enter, and the workmen should be 
cautioned not to cultivate too close to 
the tree and skin the bark by striking 
i 


(To be Continued Next Month.) 





Musings of the Gentle Cynic. 

It is one of the mysteries of life how 
two men can make a bargain, and both 
get the worst of it. 

“Millions for defense,” is an admir- 
able motto for the lawyer who is re- 
tained at that end of the case. 

-Some men are like blotting pads in 
that they absorb the ideas of others 
without acquiring any of their own. 

The cook book may be an admirable 
thing in its way, but it is responsible 
for many an unhappy marriage. 

Actions speak louder than words. A 
judgment is always worse than a mere 
dun. 

Fame is a bubble, but it is just as 
Well to let some one else do the blow- 
ing for you. 

In the stock market it sometimes 
happens that even the bull must grin 
and bear it. 

Some people are only contented 
when they have more than they can 
possibly use. 

The trouble about beginning at the 
bottom of the ladder is that you may 
have' to do it so often. 

Some men impress us as being suc- 
cessful in spite of themselves, 

When an extravagant woman says 
“Dear me!” her husband is apt to agree 
with her. 

The faster a young man is the more 
difficulty he has in keeping up with 
his running expenses. 

A woman’s reason is “because,” but 
it sometimes happens that a man hasn’t 
even that one. 

A good motto for the bridge player 
is, “Never double trouble till trouble 
doubles you.” 

A friend of mine says he can tell 
any woman’s age by simply looking at 
her. I wouldn’t be so mean. 

It is just as well to look a gift auto- 
mobile in the gasoline tank. 

It is impossible to make a lion of a 
man who persists in making an ass of 
himself. 


oO 


FEED YOUNG GIRLS 
Must Have Right Food While Growing. 





Great care should be taken at the 
critical period when the young girl is 
just merging into womanhood that the 
diet shall contain that which is up- 
building and nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being 
formed and if formed of a healthy, 
sturdy character, health and happiness 
will follow; on the other hand un- 
healthy cells may be built in and a sick 
condition slowly supervene which, if not 
checked, may ripen into a chronic con- 
dition and cause life-long suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee began to have such an effect 
on my stomach a few years ago that I 
finally quit using it. It brought on 
headaches, pains in my muscles, and 
nervousness. 

“T tried to use tea in its stead, but 
found its effects even worse than those 
I suffered from coffee. Then for a long 
time I drank milk at my meals, but at 
last it palled on me. A friend came to 
the rescue with the suggestion that I 
try Postum. 

“T did so, only to find at first, that I 
didn’t fancy it. But I had heard of so 
many persons who had been benefited 
by its use that I persevered, and when 
I had it made right—according to direc- 
tions on the package—I fourd it grate- 
ful in flavour and _ soothing and 
strengthening to my stomach. I can 
find no words to express my feeling of 
what I owe to Postum! 

“In every respect it has worked a 
wonderful improvement—the head- 
aches, nervousness, the pains in my 
side and back, all the distressing symp- 
toms yielded to the magic power of 
Postum. My brain seems also to share 
in the betterment of my physical con- 
dition; it seems keener, more alert and 
brighter. I am, in short, in better 
health now than for a long while be- 
fore, and I am sure I owe it to the use 
of your Postum.” Name _ given by 
Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? <A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest, 
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Fishing Experience in the Adirondacks. 


After supper the four friends were 
snugly ensconced in the pastor’s library 
before the open fireplace. 

“Will you tell us now about your 
adventures in the Adirondack moun- 
tains, at which you have hinted several 
times? You see I was an enthusiastic 
sportsman when a boy,” said the pastor. 

“There was but little that could be 
called adventures about that experience, 
but it was highly enjoyable,’ replied 
Harry. “It was about two years ago a 
party of us were rowing up the Beaver 
river in the Adirondacks, guided by 
that well known and remarkable guide, 
Edwards. I can say for this sun-burned, 
sinewy man that he can paddle up to 
the wildest buck, glide alongside the 
liveliest spring-hole, turn the _ best- 
browned griddle cakes and make the 
best broiling iron of a spruce slab of 
all the Kit Carsons of the north woods.’ 

“When the men have a good time, 
please remember there has been some- 
thing good to eat,’ retorted Jessie. 

“Born and bred within hearing of 
the wild notes of this vast wilderness, 
he was as much at home among its 
tangled trails as your New Yorker is on 
Broadway. Edwards and I were on 
good terms from the start, and to me 
he confided many secrets of the region. 
Get the ill will of your guide and you 
may as well return home, as far as the 
prospects of fine sport is concerned; 
but there is a sunny side to his rough 
but honest heart if you only find it. 
After several days of fair fishing in Al- 
bany and Smith’s lakes, it was sug- 
gested by the party that perhaps Ed- 
wards could take them to some less- 
frequented spot, though we were now 
some seventy miles in the wilderness. 
Edwards didn’t appear to fall in with 
the idea at once, but after a time ac- 
knowledged that he did know of a pond 
where he thought we could get some 
fish. It was a long carry over a high 
mountain, the trail was blind and rough, 
with fallen trees every few rods; and 
when we should get there it might be 
too cold, but if the weather looked 
right—and it didn’t exactly—and one 
or two of the party wanted to take the 
tramp, why he would lead the way. 

Most of our party thought dubiously 
of the proposition, and it was finally 
agreed that one other and myself should 
on the morrow make the voyage of dis- 
covery. So, fitting out as lightly as pos- 
sible, we were off with the first faint 
signs of the morning. 

“Who can describe the Adirondack 
mornings? Who can paint the mist, 
rising like a veil from the bright blue 
eyes of beauty, or the first golden 
gleams of the new-born sun upon the 
surrounding mountains? 


“The grey-eyed morn smiles on the 
frowning night, 
Checkering the eastern clouds with 


streaks of light; — 
And fiecked darkness like a drunkard 
reels 
forth day’s path-way made by 
Titan’s wheels, 
Now ere the sun advance his burning 


From 


eye, 
The day to cheer, and night’s dark dew 
to dry, 
“Night’s candles are burned out, and 
jocund day i 
Stands tiptoe on the misty mountain’s 
top.” 


“You will please excuse Harry for 
reciting poetry occasionally,” said Jes- 
sie. “He is worse than ever since the 
farmers’ picnic.” 

“A fine buck was nibbling and drink- 
ing alternately by the shore where we 
were to land and make our first carry, 
and Edwards paddled us very close to 
him before he ‘raised his flag’ and 
bounded away. We arrived at our 
destination about noon—a wild pond 
two miles in length, set in the unbroken 


forest like a jewel. We resolved to 
have trout for dinner, and were soon 
trolling along the shore, the guide 


silently paddling his boat, it being too 
early for fly-fishing. The first trout 
was taken by my friend at the mouth 
of a brook, where the guide rested the 
boat, and we tossed about with lines 
reeled in somewhat—weight about one 
pound. We rowed some distance after 
this without striking a fish. 

“By and by Edwards saw a deer; 
yes, two of them. Where were they? 
We searched the lake shores in vain 
with our eyes. But soon we could dis- 
tinguish a little motion among the 
rocks and stumps, and after a time we 
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could plainly see the deer feeding quiet- 
ly along the shore. Just ahead of us 
large rocks reared their heads above 
the water, and near by lily pads were 
beginning to appear. I secured a fine 
trout here, and he was no sooner in 
the basket than my friend’s line was 
sawing the water and his rod springing 
beautifully. I tossed my line near the lily 
pads and was soon at work with a lively 
fellow who was bent on putting distance 
between himself and trouble. My 
friend’s eyes fairly gleamed with de- 
light, and his face was as bright as a 
new-blown morning glory as he found 
himself playing a large fish on one side 
of the boat and I at the same time 
doing likewise on the opposite side, as 
was very often the case. The guide 
seemed to enjoy it as much as anyone, 
and managed the boat to perfection. 
We had now a fine basket of fish, none 
smaller than three-fourths of a pound, 
when suddenly the sport ceased. We 
placed tempting morsels in quiet re- 
treats, but all in vain, and the guide 
moved on around the rocks. After a 
few throws I had an ordinary strike, 
as far as I could judge at first, but in 


The Astonished Bear. 
From “Forest and Stream.” 

In Nova Scotia the June day may 
be said to be at least twenty hours in 
length; the long twilight of morning 
ang evening leaving only two or three 
hours of darkness, and the hunter or 
angler, who resolves to rise at dawn, 
may find himself hurriedly preparing 
for a day’s sport at 2 o’clock in the 
morning. This prospective angler was 
apprehensive that he might oversleep, 
and while trying to think of some plan 
whereby he might be roused at just the 
right time to interview voracious trout, 
he remembered that in the equipment 
of the cabin there should be a small 
alarm clock left there during a moose 
hunting trip the previous autumn. In 
the cabin chest the clock was found, 
Was wound up, and the alarm set for 
four in the morning. Then the angler 
climbed into his bunk to sleep, if possi- 
ble, and await the summons of the 
aggressive little time piece. If luck on 
the following day had proved anything 
like the piscatorial exploits of those 
three hours in dreamland, his astound- 
ing experiences might have furnished 
material for a volume of fascinating 
angling lore. How fish did bite! How 
they leaped from the water to meet the 


falling fly! How they stood upon their 
heads, or danced, tail down, and 
laughed! After a thrilling battle with 


a great fish, the angler awoke to find 
that the little time piece had not yet 
sounded its ringing call. 

It seemed to be broad day, but in 
reality was only just that point of time 


an instant I saw that I had hooked “an when the birds awake, and night prowler 


old resident.”” The manner in which he 
left the region of rocks was worthy of a 
lake pilot. He stood not on the order 
of his going, but went. My reel fairly 


is skulking to his lair. Lying in my 
bunk evolving plans for a great day 
among the trout pools and lazily won- 
dering if the little monitor upon the 








This reproduction of a photograph was sent in by E. H. Meyer, Beardstown, Ill. It 


shows the fishermen getting their net ready to 








hummeg as I called to Edwards to fol- 
low quietly with the boat, so as to ease 
matters when I should come to the end 
of my line, I seldom use any other 
than a light fly rod, and I believe I 
have never lost any fish for that reason 
alone, but as the last few feet of my 
line reeled off and I began to slacken 
the headlong career of my trout, I al- 
most wished I had more timber in my 
hands. But the spring of my rod aided 
me in turning his course and soon I 
was reeling him in. After several frantic 
dashes the trout came in on his side, 
and without allowing his motion to 
cease, I drew him into the boat, a full 
three-pounder, and one of the most 
magnificent looking fishes I have ever 
seen. In ten minutes from that time 
he was broiling on a spruce slab, his 
flesh as yellow as gold. 

“No one enjoys his dinner more than 
your hungry fisherman, as he spreads 
his limbs upon the mossy carpet of the 
forest and rests his back against some 
old tamarack that has been beaten by 
the storms of centuries. Even now the 
smoke of his after-dinner cigar and the 
remembrance of his after-dinner story 
eccupy a hazy position in my reveries, 

“We had in the afternoon taken near- 
ly as many large fish as before dinner 
and were now satisfied to turn our prow 
towards camp to smoke, to sleep, per- 
chance to dream, recalling these lines 
from Antony. and Cleopatra: 


“Give me mine angle, we’ll to the river, 
there 

My music playing far off, I will_betray 

Tawny-finned fishes, my bended hook 
shall pierce 

Their slimy jaws; and, as I draw them up 

I’ll think them every one an Antony, 

And say: Ah! ha! you’re caught.” 


“How about hunting in the Adiron- 
dacks?” asked the pastor. 

“I will tell you about that some other 
time,” replied Harry. 
(Continued Next Month.) 
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“Now is there, is there, a more wel- 
come sight on the footstool than the 
man who does his work well, and does 
it well because he likes to do it well, 
because he is proud to do it well, be- 
cause it is right that he should do it 
well? No, there is not.”—Henry B. 
Fuller. 


a 





Some fellows seem to lose sight of 
the fact that it’s the night before that 
makes the morning after. 


cast it in the lake. 


table, still busy with its insistent tick, 
tock, had not forgotten to sound the 
sound the call, my ear caught the 
thump, thump, of a heavy tread out- 
side. Around the cabin it went leisurely, 
and suggestive of a careful and thor- 
ough inspection of the locality. I re- 
membered, with some apprehension, 
that the door, though made of heavy 
plank, was not fastened, and opened 
inward, and just as I was beginning to 
hope that the prowler, whatever it 
might be, would not consider it worth 
while to enter, the door was slowly 
pushed open and an enormous bear 
ambled in. To use a common, but in 
this case truly expressive phrase, I was 
scared. Too scared, in fact, to attempt 
to reach the rifle that hung above the 
window half way to the door. The 
intruder acted as if he were at home, 
and the now trembling creature up in 
the bunk sincerely wished that he were. 
I cuddled down in the bunk as flat as 
possible, keeping a single eye above its 
edge to watch the visitor in fascination. 
I knew that as soon as his curiosity 
about everything within his reach was 
satisfied, he would then discover me 
and proceed with powerful humor to 
have some fun. But he seemed to be 
rather good natured and I hoped that 
he had had his breakfast. With a sort of 
inquiring grin he tipped the kettle from 
the stove, and for a moment seemed 
lost in observant wonder at the water 
flowing from its spout. Noticing the 
water bucket he thrust his nose therein 
and took two or three laps of its con- 
tents. 

Turning about now, he saw what in 
all probability had first lured him into 
the cabin—my sack containing bacon, 
bread and cheese. This, fastened to a 
wire hook to be out of the way of mice 
and woodrats during the night, hung 
to within some six feet of the floor. On 
this discovery he rose on his hind feet 
and found he could just touch the bag 
with the extreme points of his claws, 
and vainly tried with blow after blow 
to dislodge the tempting bait. while the 
sack swung like a pendulum to and 
fro. Presently, in making an unusually 
vicious blow at the evasive object of his 
desire, he tumbled over on his side and 
lay there for a moment, and while 
seemingly contemplating the swinging 
object of his desires, his ear caught 
the ticking of the little clock. The sack 
no longer interested him, and he shuffled 


——= 


over to the table where the little time 
piece was still insistently striving to 
attract attention and to entertain. 

“Well, now,” he seemed to say to him- 
self, ‘‘what curious little animal is this?” 
And he tipped his head sidewise and 
cocked his ear toward the sound. For 
what seemed to me a long, long time he’ 
remained intent upon the object of hig 
curiosity—watching it with a curiously 
expressive grin, and seemingly charmeg 
by its rhythmic tick-a-tock, until just 
as I was beginning to hope that he 
might discover its use and learn that it 
was time to leave, the alarm went off 
with a roar that to my then state of 
nerves was like the continued crash of 
musketry. I expected then to see the 
marauder smash the clock to fragments 
with a blow of his great paw. But he 
did nothing of the kind. For the hun- 
dredth part of a moment he seemed 
stunned, and the muscles of his counte- 
nance wrinkled into expressive fear, and 
then, with a terrified snort he whirled 
and bolted for the door. Over went 
the bench and water bucket, and a smal] 
cupboard, filled with pots and pans, 
came tumbling down, and as he dashed 
through the door it closed against his 
side and was burst from its hinges, 
Somehow I reached outdoors, rifle in 
hand, to note the bear going down the 
slope at railway speed, scattering dead 
leaves and twigs in all directions. I had 
time to give him a single parting shot, 
that, if possible, accelerated his speed, 
but I was laughing so as to make it 
impossible to hit one out of a compact 
flock of flying barns, and with a crash 
he burst into the tamarack swamp and 
disappeared. 

Among the archives of the Quimby 
club, in old Acadia, may be found a 
little nickel-plateg clock, its voice now 
silent in keeping with the unwonted 
silence of the old hall. Upon its nickel 
back—traced by a hand long since at 
rest—will be found the legend of its 
last and greatest service. While old 
Earl Glencairn, now white of head, but 
young in spirit and strong of body, and 
now the only custodian of the treasures 
of Quimby hall, still delights to relate 
in the sly humor of his rugged Gaelic, 
how it once saved the life of a friend, 





Big Lizard.—The dinosaur was of 
the lizard family, and is described by 
Mr. Matthew as belonging to an order 
of fossil reptiles found usually in rock 
of the Mesozoic age, and containing 
some of the most wonderful land ani- 
mals that have ever lived. 

The dinosaur may be said to have 
been something of a cross between a 
crocodile and aif‘ ostrich on a greatly 
exaggerated scale, said the assistant 
curator. In habits the dinosaur was: 
both terrestrial and amphibious, and 
the structure of the tail in some cases 
indicates its size as a swimming organ. 
Some were of graceful, bird-like ac- 
tion, walking, running or leaping on 
their three-toed hind legs. Others 
were heavy, clumsy beasts, walking or 
crawling on their solidly built four 
legs. They grew to larger size than 
any other animals which, so far as 
known, have ever inhabited the earth 
in any of its periods. Some of them 
were from sixty-seven to seventy feet 
long, twenty feet high in natural posi- 
tion, and weighing twenty to twenty- 
five tons. Some were carnivorous, 
others herbivorous, the latter walking 
chiefly on two feet, with two unde- 
veloped front feet like the kangaroo. A 
good deal about the one found in the 
Palisades, the museum authorities ad- 
mit, is yet to be learned.—New York 
“Times.” 





New War Against Bird Slaughter. 

A crusade against the use of the plu- 
mage of certain birds in feminine mil- 
linery has been resumed with increas- 
ing energy by London society women 
and with far-reaching effect, says the 
New York ‘Press.’ The fact that one 
kind of feathers taken from the mother 
bird in the midst of her breeding per- 
iod is bringing as high as $40 an 
ounce is the basis of the movement. 
Of the blue birds of paradise it has 
been said they are so scarce “the re- 
port of some plume hunter’s gun may 
sound the knell of the last living rep- 
resentative of the species.” ‘“Elimin- 
ate birds from living organisms,” 
James Buckland, one of the English 
specialists in bird lore, told an audi+ 
ence of society folk, ‘“‘and there would 
be an immediate increase in the num- 
ber of injurious pests. In time every 
tree would lose its foliage and all 
vegetable life be destroyed. Without 
vegetable life animal] life would be im- 
possible on the earth. In eight years, 
probably, this globe would be 4 
desert.” 





Burglar—“Better tell me where the 
valuables are.” 

Householder—‘‘Well, old man, here’s 
the combination of the refrigerator.”— 
“Life.” 
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Upper photograph shows the residence of T, J. 


Hershey, North Tonawanda, N.Y. The lower isa 
photograph of a subscriber and his wife in a youn 
apple orchard, taken on their farmat Greensboro,N.C, 








Lime-Sulphur. 


‘ By Professor R. F. Howard, University 


of Nebraska. 

It has been known for some time that 
certain mixtures of lime and sulphur 
possessed fungicidal as well as insecti- 
cidal properties. Recent demonstra- 
tions have proved that the lime-sulphur 
sprays have properties that warrant 
their use when winter treatment for 
San Jose scale are needed. Of course 
we are not interested in it as a dormant 
spray since we do not have the San 
Jose scale. (1) AS a summer spray 
to combat fungous troubles they have 
to be used in a more cautious manner, 
Lime-sulphur sprays may be divided in- 
to three groups: Commercial, home- 
made and self-boiled lime-sulphur. 

Commercial lime-sulphur, as it is put 
on the market by several firms, is in 
the form of an orange-red solution. It 
is the product of these two substances 
after having been boiled together until 
they go into solution. The products of 
different firms vary in degree of con- 
centration and, as Parrot showed, (b) 
there may be a wide range of variation 
in this respect in the product of a given 
firm. The only safe plan to follow in 
using these commercial brands as sum- 
mer sprays for the apple, is to have a 
hydrometer and know just what dilu- 
tion is being made, and not depend en- 
tirely upon the directions upon the bar- 
rel. 

The hydrometer is a glass instrument 
consisting of a weighted bulb with a 
graduated stem which determines the 
weight or density of liquids. To test 
the solution suspend the hydrometer in 
the liquid and take the reading at the 
surface. Hydrometers are of two 
kinds: Beaume and Specific Gravity, 
which differ in the standards of meas- 
urement on which they are _ based. 
These two types may be combined in 
the same instrument by having separ- 
ate graduations on opposite sides of the 
tube. These instruments with a range 
of 0 to 86 degrees Beaume or 1,000 to 
1,330 Specific Gravity are recommended 
for this work. They can be purchased 
from Bausch & Lomb Optical Com- 
pany. Rochester, N. Y., and Eimer 
& Amend, New York city. A com- 
mercial lime-sulphur solution testing 
32 degrees Beaume will require about 
thirty gallons of water for each gallon 
of concentrate as a summer spray for 
apples. Most of the commercial brands 
test between 25 and 33 degrees Beaume. 

The following rule can be safely fol- 
lowed in diluting commercial and 
home-boiled lime-sulphur: Get the 
Specific gravity reading of the concen- 
trate, ignore the figures at the left and 
divide by the decimal of the diluted 
mixture, which should be 1.01. The 


Product is the number of gallons of. 


water needed for each gallon of the 
concentrate. This rule applies to both 
home-boiled and commercial lime-sul- 
phur. 
To Make Home-Boiled Lime-Sulphur. 
Use fifty pounds stone lime, 100 
Pounds sulphur (flowers), fifty to fifty- 
five gallons water. Slack the lime in 
about ten gallons of water, add the dry 
sulphur, and mix thoroughly by adding 
more water. After the mixing and 
Slacking is completed add enough 





water to make fifty gallons and boil. 
Keep it well stirred until the sulphur 
scum is gone, then add water and boil 
again until you have about sixty gal- 
lons. If it is necessary add water the 
third time and boil down to about 
fifty-five or sixty gallons. In all, the 
mixture should be boiled about an hour. 
This product is now ready to be poured 
through a strainer:into barrels to cool, 
or directly into the spray tank. This 
concentrate may be made well in ad- 
vance of the spraying season and stored 
for later use, but it will crystalize badly 
if left exposed to the air. It can be pro- 
tected from the air by pouring melted 
paraffine over the surface. This fin- 
ished product should be protected if 
made in winter before spraying season. 
Home-boiled lime-sulphur with 1.24 
density will not free (according to Pro- 
fessor Stewart, of the Pennsylvania 
station) above 15 degrees Fahrenheit. 

To dilute either this home-boiled or 
commercial lime-sulphur with the 
hydrometer simply get the _ specific 
gravity reading of the concentrate, dis- 
regard the 1 and divide by the decimal 
of the spray desired. The reading of 
the dilute spray material should be 
about 1.01 as a summer spray for 
apples. In order, then, to dilute a con- 
centrate for the density 1.29 specific 
gravity, divide .29 by .01 and this gives 
.29, which means there should be 
twenty-eight parts of water to one part 
concentrate, 

1.03 is the strength used for San Jose 
scale (or dormant sprayings). 

We have used self-boiled lime-sul- 
phur the last two seasons as a summer 
spray for apples. It differs from -the 
other two kinds in that it is not a 
chemical mixture, but merely a 
mechanical mixture, all of the heat 
used in its preparation being that from 
the slacking lime. 8-8-50 and 10- 
10-50 are the formulas we have been 
using, i. e., eight pounds lime, eight 
pounds sulphur, fifty gallons water, etc. 

The cost of the lime and sulphur for 
preparing fifty gallons of this concen- 
trate is about $3. Added to this should 
be the cost for labor, which would 
make a total of $3.50 as a conservative 
estimate for making fifty gallons of 
home-boiled lime-sulphur. Fifty gal- 
lons when diluted will make about 
1,200 gallons of spray to be applied to 
the trees. My personal opinion is that 
a man with only a few acres would not 
be justified in going to the necessary 
trouble and expense of making home- 
boiled lime-sulphur, for the difference 
in cost between it and the reliable 
commercial brands. Under our condi- 
tions I had rather risk either bordeaux 
or commercial lime-sulphur to control 
apple scab than “self-boiled.” The 
lime-sulphur sprays do not russet the 
fruit. 

Plums and Cherries——Prof. H, E. 
Van Deman:—Will you please send me 
a formula to use in spraying cherry 
trees to kill the cherry curculio? 
When must trees be sprayed to kill 
this insect; also, what can be done to 
control the plum rot which is doing 
a great deal of damage here?—G. M. 
Nonnemaker, Ohio. 

C. A, Green’s Reply:—The curculio 
does not trouble the cherry trees of 
this locality. It is a difficult insect 
to destroy, as it does not feed much on 
the foliage. Jarring trees of cherry 
and plum and gathering the insects on 
sheets spread beneath and killing the 
curculio seems to be the popular meth- 
od. Mild poison spray is helpful. The 
plum rot is caused by a fungus, and 
the remedy is Bordeaux Mixture spray- 
ed upon the foliage and fruit when it 
first sets and later on when it is about 
half grown. Thinning out half of the 
plums will retard the rot. Most plum 
trees over bear. 








Flying Seeds.—The researches by 
the French scientist tend to show that 
the true principles of modern aviation 
were long ago utilized by nature in 
the formation of flying seeds. The fly- 
ing apparatus of some of the migra- 
tory seeds conforms much more closely 
to the structure of birds than any 
fabric which has yet been conceived 
by the mind of man. According to a 
paper by Dr. Amans, in “La Nature,” 
translated for the “Literary Digest,” 
the seed of the bignonia, an exotic 
plant, is by nature the most perfectly 
fitted for flight. The seeds of this 
plant are packed by hundreds in a’ 
long shell which opens and lets them 
escape in full flight. 





How the heavy burdens fall, 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Hope again beams over all, 
By a smile, 
Just a smile; 
Lonely lives are cheered each day, 
Duties lightened, hearts made glad, 
Heaven's beauty fills the way, 
If to kindly words you add 
Just a smile, 
Happy smile! 




















HE large, worm-free western apple 
sells for $2 to $4 more per barrel than 
the better flavored product of the east. 
Wake up to the fact that effective spraying 
will free your orchard of the insect pests that 
cause your low yield of small, wormy fruit. 
One spraying with Swift’s is often ° 
equal to three or four with the old- 
fashioned mixtures, because it sticks 
through even heavy rains. 
Swift's Arsenate of Lead mixes readily 
with water, stays in suspension, and can 


be used with any pump. Easy touse. Fatal 
to leaf-eating worms and insects. 


Write for our valuable free 
book on Apple Culture 


It is plain, easy to understand and com- 
plete. When writing, please give your 
dealer’s name, 


MERRIMAC CHEMICAL CO. 
45 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
































Make Poor land Good. 


Make Good land Better, 
And raise larger, surercrops by properly tiling every acre 
of yourfarm, Correct tiling is the most profitable kind 
of permanent improvement for your farm, and it can be 
done best and quickest by a 


CYCLONE TILE DITCHING MACHINE 


This machine willin 10 days more than repay itscost. Has acapacity of 
300 to 400 rods of ditching a day, at average depths up to 2 ft. and over, ac- 
cording to sizeof machine. Aseasy tooperate as a gang 
plow. Send today for booklet, = 

‘Ditching Dollars’’ with its a5 
valuable information about tiling. 
The Jeschke Manufacturing Co. 

Boy 12 Bellevue, Ohio. 














—'Sunset Magazine.” 


Why Pay $105.50 Mores 
Than My Price For a 
5-h.p. Gasoline Engine? jf 


MY factory experts have gathered together a 

great mass of Gasoline Engine facts. Iam 
going to put these facts up to you and let you 
see if there isn’t a pretty good reason why you should 
get my proposition on just the Engine you want 
before you decide to buy anywhere else. 

When we decided to manufacture 55,000 Gasoline 
Engines, for 1911, we first got many of the well known 
engines of a similar character and my experts went all the way 
through them, testing every part, every piece of material, every 
practical working feature so we would be sure our engines would 
come up to every merit these other engines might have. 

Then another set of my experts figured the cost of mate- 
rials and of selling on my direct-from-factory small profit plan 
and then they fixed the price based on 55,000 output. 

The 5-H.P. Engine that our experts consider next to ours 
in quality sells to the consumer for $225.00. We do know, how- 
ever, and do guarantee that our engine is easier to handle, 
easier to put on different kinds of work, easier to start, and smoother 
running. My account experts found that we could sell this engine at a 
fair profit direct to the user on 30 to 365 days free trial with a liberal guar- 
antee for $119.50. 


This means a saving of $105.50 in cash to every customer over the price 
they would pay for the otherengine. And I give you a better engine to boot. 


Galloway Engines *39%° 


Now just remember that the Wm. Galloway Co. is the largest manufacturer of engines in 
the world, selling direct to consumers, with a capital stock of three and a half million dollars 
back of our proposition. And there is nothing verbal about any of our guarantees or claims 
—all down in black and white. We must make good on every statement. 

Now if you have gone so far in this advertisement and are interested we want to send 

‘ou our printed salesman. Our catalogue "a oes 
llustrates our complete line of Galloway —& <0 
Engines. The sizes run from 13-4-H.P., our 
Boss of the Farm, up to our 15-H.P. Engine. 
We manufacture them for stationary 
engines, for truck engines, and forall other » 
rposes. They are all guaranteed and # 
promise to save you money inpro- 
portion on all of them accordingto the (Eas 
saving I make you on the 5-H.P. size. 

Just send a postalcard now and say 
—"“Galloway, send along your engine 
book and personal price proposition.” 
I™ do it by return mail. 


Wm. Galloway Company 
865 Galloway Station Waterloo, Iowa 
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Paint Is Cheaper 
Than New 
Buildings 


You know how 
quickly a_ building 
that never saw paint 
goes to rack and ruin. 

The boards rot 
around the nails, they 
crack and warp. 

Only constant re- 
pair keeps the build- 
ing standing. 

An occasional coat of good paint made with 


66 99 
Dutch Boy Painter 
White Lead 
and real linseed oil will save your buildings 
and reduce repair, to say nothing of im- 

proving the looks of the place. 

Decide to use “ Dutch Boy Painter” White 
Lead this spring. It’s a mighty good investment. 
Write for our “Helps No,548" which will tell 
you why, how, with what and when to paint. 


National Lead Company 









New York Cleveland Chicago 
St. Louis Boston Buffalo 
Cincinnati San Francisco 


john T. Lewis & Bros. Co., Philadelphia 
National Lead & Oil Co., Pittsburgh 











Let SANDOW Run li! 


Wonderful Work Engine 


Farmers and at Owners, Stop 

Sweating! A few 

grand little work engine, complete and 

ready to run Cream Separators. Corn 

ders, Grist Mills, Feed Mills, Dyna- 
+» Otc. 
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Sables! eo cams! alo wears! 
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Wane ahr: Special Introduct yas ni 

DETROIT MOTOR C. / 

SUPPLY CO. 10 Canton Ave.. Detroit, Micb. 


THE 0 K GaAMrIOe SPRAYER 


Insures the potato and 
other vegetable crops 
from damage by blight 















ate anes, Their Work 
ALL BRASS Double 
Acting Hise Pressure 
Beonss Bali Valve Force 
Pump witb relief valve 
is unequalled. 


LARGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE 


describing 0 K Champion Potato Sprayers, 
— Dig Te sone with particulars, 


Champion Petato Machinery Co. 
131 Chicago Ave., Hammend, Ind 


Cheap as Wood. 














We coamniastens Lawn s1nd Farm FENCE. Sell direct 
shipping to users only, at manufacturers’ prices, No 
agents. Our catalog is Free. Write for it to-day. 
UP-TO-DATE MFG. CO., 959 10th St., Terre Haute, Ind. 


cts. a Foot for IRON FENCE 


THINK OF IT 
Buy direct 
from our 

= 
= 
Free cater. TUE 
DWIGGINS WIRE FENCE Co. 
221 Dwiédins Avenue, Anderecn, nll 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 
25 Designs—All Steel 


Handsome, cost less than wood, 
|_| more durable. Don’t buy afence 
until you get our Free Catalogue 
I Prices. 


















XXX XI px and Specia 
000%) if] ips We can save you money. 

XXX 04! lilx) Kokomo Fence og = ne Co. 
sd 457 North St., Kokomo, 











Price of Grafting Wax, % Ib. ag 1 ib. 25c. 
ostpaid 40c. 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., ici N. Y. 


Genasco 


the Trinidad-Lake-Asphalt Roofing 


There’s a big difference between Trin- 
idad Lake Asphalt Roofing and socalled 
asphalt roofings. Write for the Good 
Roof Guide Bookandfindoutaboutthem. 

Ask your dealer for Genasco with Kant- 
leak Kleets packed in the roll. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company 


Largest producers of asphalt, and largest 
manufacturers of ready roofing in the world. 


Philadelphia 


San Francisco 








New York 
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If there is any moment in life prouder than that in which we as children mounted a horse on the farm, 


: do not know it. 
by wi F. Rosenfield. 


When mounted it seems as though there were no more worlds to conquer. 


Photograph 








HOW TO FIGHT INSECTS. 


Valuable Hints by an Expert as to the 
Best Methods of Saving Garden 
Vegetables from the Attacks 
of Hordes of Hungry Bugs. 


By Professor J. W. Gregg, of State 
College, 
Spraying is crop insurance and is 


always a safe investment when one con- 
siders that the total annual loss caused 
by insects and disease can unquestion- 
ably be reduced fifty per cent. by an 
expenditure of less than three per cent. 
of the value of the annual crop. In 
the following only the most important 
insects and diseases have been treated. 
The varieties have been omitted in 
order to avoid confusion. Attention 
should also be called to the fact that 
the efficiency of many remedies herein 
may vary according to existing local 
conditions; also according to method, 
time and thoroughness of treatment: 


Asparagus, 

Asparagus Beetle.-—There are two 
closely related species that feed on 
the tender shoots as well as on the 
mature stalks. Remedies: Leave 
plants as traps. Dust with air-slaked 
lime, allow chickens to run over the 
field, and after cutting season, spray 
with lead arsenate, two pounds to fifty 
gallons of water. 

Asparagus Miner.—The maggot 
mines under the skin of the young 
shoots at their base or below the sur- 
face. Remedy: Leave trap plants to 
be pulled and burned after the fly has 
deposited her eggs and they have 
hatched. 

Bean. 

Bean Weevil.—Attacks the pods of 
growing plants and breeds in stored 
seeds successive generations. Rem- 
edy: Treat seed immediately after 
harvesting by fumigating for twenty- 
four hours with carbon bisulphide, one 
teaspoonful to one cubic foot of box 
space. 

Variegated Cutworm.—The most de- 
structive and widely known of all cut- 
worms attacking garden plants, cut- 
ting the young bean off at the surface 
of the ground. Remedies: Poison baits 
are most successful. Spray a patch of 
clover with paris green cr arsenate of 
lead and sprinkle clover along the rows 
of cultivated plants. The bran mash 
bait, using molasses, bran, paris green, 
or white arsenic mixed to a paste and 
placed aloug the rows, is an efficacious 


remedy. 
Cabbage. 
Cabbage Worm.—The common white 
butterflies seen in cabbage fields lay 


eggs that hatch into velvety green 
worms that feed on the leaves. Rem- 
edy: Before head forms, spray with 


paris green, one pound to 150 gallons 
of water; arsenate of lead, two pounds 
to fifty gallons of water; after heads 
begin to form spray with hellebore, 
one ounce to one gallon of water. 
Cabbage Aphis.—Very troublesome 
in some seasons, but may be controlled 
by spraying with nicotine preparations, 
either in solution or as a dust; also be- 
fore plants begin to head with kero- 





sene emulsion, one to six, or whale oil 
soap at same strength. 

Cabbage Maggot.—A small fly lays 
eggs near the plants and the white 
maggots bore into the center of the 
roots. Pour carbolic acid emulsion or 
carbon bisulphide around plants, one 
teaspoonful to a plant. Dip roots of 
younger plants, before setting, in arsen- 
ate of lead and water. Clear field of 
cabbage stumps and fall plow. Tarred 
paper cards may be used on a small 
scale. 

Harlequin Cabbage Bug.—aA bright 
colored bug appearing in large num- 
bers and sucking the sap from the 
leaves and veins. Hard to control. 
Practice clean cultivation, fall plowing, 
or use trap crops like mustard, radish, 
or rape, planted early. Spray trap 
crops with kerosene or pull and burn. 

Cauliflower. 

(See cabbage for insects and methods 
of control.) 

Beet. 

Blister Beetle-—The blister beetles 
are the most common of all beet ene- 
mies, often defoliating whole fields. 
Remedies: Spray with paris. green, 
one pound to 150 gallons of water, or 
arsenate of lead, two pounds to fifty 
gallons of water. 

Celery. 

Celery Caterpillar.—One of the best- 
known enemies to celery, but seldom 
appears in large numbers to cause 
much damage. Hand picking is the 
only way of destroying them. 

Celery Leaf-tyer.—A _ troublesome 
insect in certain celery sections, feeding 
on the under side of the terminal 
leaves. Spraying with paris green or 
arsenate of lead before the stalks get 
large will help to control the larvae. 

Celery Looper.—A very destructive 
insect in some sections and may be 
controlled by the same methods as for 
the cabbage worm (see cabbage). 

Striped Beetle-—A very destructive 
yellow beetle with black stripes, at- 
tacking young plants. They may be 
controlled by dusting young plants 
with lime, soot, tobacco dust, paris 
green or powdered arsenate of lead, 
alone or in combination. Spraying 
with bordeaux mixture, 2 2-50 with 
two and one-half pounds of arsenate 
of lead, or using extra plants as traps 
and by covering hill with netting until 
the plants begin to vine. Plant an 
excess of seed and keep plants growing 
vigorously. 

Striped Cucumber Beetle.—(See cu- 
cumber). 

The Pickle Worm.—(See Melon.) 

Egg Plant. 

Ege Plant Flea Beetle.—Consider- 
ably larger than the potato flea beetle 
and punctures small holes in the leaves 
for the purpose of feeding. Spray with 
paris green or arsenate of lead in bor- 
deaux mixture. Young plants at trans- 
planting may be dipped in an arsenate 
of lead-bordeaux solution. Kerosene 
emulsion and the soap washes are often 
successful. 

Lettuce. 


Aphis.—(See Melon). 





Melon. 

Aphis.—The most typical of all plant 
lice, attacking various other crops be. 
sides the melon. They are sucking jp. 
sects and may be killed by spraying 
with a ten per cent. solution of kero. 
sene emulsion or soap solutions at the 
rate of six pounds of whale oil soap to’ 
fifty gallons of water. Dusting with 
tobacco dust is a common remedy, 
Soaking sawdust or sand with bisuy]. 
phide of carbon or kerosene ang 
sprinkling under and around the vine 
is a good repellent. 

Pickle Worm.—A caterpillar that 
feeds in its earlier stages in the buds 
or leaves and later by boring cavities 
in the rind of many cucurbits. Rem. 
edies: The pickle worm has not been 
successfully combatted. Arsenate of 
lead at the rate of two pout.ds to fifty 
gallons of water sprayed thoroughly 
during early stages of growth thor. 
oughly during early stages of growth 
will kill many. Methods used to con- 
trol striped beetle may i Ip to check 
the pickle worm. (See cucumber.) 

Melon Caterpillar.—( Remedies same 
as for pickle worm.) 

Potato Flea Beetle.—(See Potato.) 

Striped Cucumber Beetle.—(See cu- 
cumber.) 

Onion. 

The Imported Onion Maggot.—(Rem. 
edies: See cabbage.) 

Onion Thrips.—Exceedingly minute 
insects that both suck and chew, caus- 
ing wilting of affected parts. Spraying 
with contact solutions like kerosene 
emulsion, one to six, or whale oil soap 
at the same strength. Plants may be 
dipped in such solutions at the time of 
transplanting to field. 

Onion Cutworm.—(Remedies: 
bean.) 


See 


Pea. 
Aphis.—(See Melon.) 
Pea Weevil.—(Remedies: See bean.) 
Potato. 

Colorado Beetle.—Spray freely with 
arsenate of lead or paris green. 

Potato Flea Beetle.—May be con- 
trolled by spraying with paris green or 
arsenate of lead in bordeaux mixture. 

Spinach. 

Spinach Flea  Beetle.—(Remedies: 

See eggplant and potato.) 
Tomato. 

The insects usually to be feared 
when plants are first set are cutworm 
and flea beetle. (See bean for cut- 
worm control.) Tomato plants may be 
dipped, before setting out, in a solution 
of arsenate of lead and water, one 
pound to fifty gallons, or one pound of 
paris green to 100 gallons of water. 

The Tomato Worm and the Tomato 
Fruit Worm.—These worms are some- 
times troublesome, but can be con- 
trolled by hand picking or spraying 
early with paris green or arsenate of 
lead. 





Why Burn a Horse’s Hoof? 

One of the relics of barbarism that 
anti-cruelty socities and owners should 
take notice of is the habit still in vogue 
of burning a horse’s shoe onto his hoof. 
The fact that a horse does not go lame 
immediately after the operation is no 
proof that the animal has not been in- 
jured. It only takes a little more time 
and work to carve a setting for a shoe 
—and it is humane. 

If we walk out in rainy weather 
tight shoes will expand after becoming 
wet, which brings relief by giving our 
feet more room. A horse’s hoof is not 
his foot; the sensitive foot is inside the 
horn. The comparison between the 
hoof of a horse and our leather shoe is 
a fair one, as they are both affected in 
the same way by the same cause. 

Experienced horsemen know what 
relief a sore-footed horse gets from 
soaking his feet in water, but the re- 
lief is only temporary. 

Ninety per cent. of horse lameness, 
according to the best writers on the 


subject, is lameness of the feet. And 
nearly all foot trouble is caused by 
contraction or shrinkage of the hoof 


which crushes the foot within and, like 
an ingrown toe-nail, causes suffering. 

Cold fitting of shoes to horse’s feet is 
both humane and practical, although it 
is the general belief of shoers that 4 
level bearing can not be obtained with- 
out burning the hoof, But by a little 
more time being taken in shoeing the 
horse a level seating can be secured by 
eny ordinary mechanic with the aid of 
“a good rasp and a good eye. 

When common sense does not teach 
shoers the great mischief of burning 
the hoof, law should be enacted to pre- 
vent this crue! practice. —Los Angeles 
“Herald.” 





“Bobby,” said his. mother, “isn’t that 
little boy you’ve been playing with ® 
fcreigner?” 

“Yes’m,” answered Bobby, “he’s 
either a Norwegian or a Swedenbors- 
ian, I’m not sure which.” 
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Contest—"« 


Prize Fruit and Poultry Experience 


Note :— It will be decided later which articles are enti- 
ted to the prizes offered. — Editor, 








Prize Fruit Experience No. 6. 
“Berries for Profit.” 
By Fred H, Partridge, Mass. 


About eight years ago I purchased a 
small place, with a variety of young 
fruit trees just coming into bearing, 
some of them being practically worth- 
less at that time, as far as productive- 
ness was concerned, but seemed to be 
perfectly healthy and free from disease. 
I began to investigate into the cause 
of their failure to produce good fruit. 

In the fall of the same year I pruned 
all the trees severely, as ‘hey had not, 
from observation, been pruned since 
they were set out, and in the spring of 
the following year I sprayed all with 
arsenate of lead. Most of the trees be- 
ing in sod, I dug around each for about 
six feet, and fertilized them with hen 
manure, covering the same with ashes 
and mulching in the fall with the grass 
which grew among the trees; spraying 
again late, and from that time they 
have made rapid growth. 

The following year I had as nice a 
lot of fruit as you would care to see, 
which I picked and packed, shipping 
the same to Boston, for which I re- 
ceived a good price. 

This experiment proved to be a suc- 
cess and gave me courage to set more 
trees, which I purchased of Charles A. 
Green. Among the varieties selected 
were Gravenstein, Baldwin and McIn- 
tosh Red, and it proved to be a good 
selection. 

I next turned my attention to the 
setting of small fruits, of which I made 
the Cuthbert raspberry a specialty, and 
in the spring of the second year I pur- 
chased 100 bushes from the same party, 

Having a piece of low land with 
heavy topsoil ‘and clay subsoil, that 
seemed to be useless on account of 
standing water in wet weather, I set 
the bushes in double rows about five 
feet apart and about three feet apart 
in the rows, and the next year I had a 
good supply of berries, but the follow- 
ing fall we had so much rain and the 
land was so wet, that many of the 
bushes died during the winter, and I 
decided the experiment was a failure. 

The next spring I dug up about 300 
of the strongest bushes and set them 
on high land in sandy soil, which I had 
given a top-dressing of good manure, 
and the change proved to be a great 
success. 

I have set a few hundred each year, 
and they make rapid growth, reaching 
about five to six feet in height. The 
canes are often one-half inch in diam- 
eter, and produce a good supply of ber- 
ries, some of them as large as a thimble 
and of excellent quality, firm, and an 
extra good shipper. 

After the berries are gone and the 
leaves are all off, I thin out all the old 
canes, and cut the new ones back to 
about four feet, and give them a dress- 
ing of good manure and mulch them in 
the fall with grass cut from the or- 
chard, and in the spring I cultivate 
throughout the bearing season and 
spray with arsenate of lead, and in this 
way I have an abundant crop of the 
best berries the market can produce. 

The Cuthbert is the most profitable 
berry, being a heavy bearer, a sure 
cropper and an excellent shipper, and 
commands the highest price of the red 
sort, which is far superior to the black 
caps, and there will be no mistake 
made in setting this strain. 

In my experience, there is . more 
money in small fruits than in any other 
kind, as it gives quick returns for the 
money invested, and I am sure there 
will be no mistake made in setting the 
Cuthbert as a leader. 


Prize Fruit Experience No. 7. 
Apple Culture for the General Farmer. 
By H. E. White, Ohio. 


In these days of specialized effort it 
is not strange that many tillers of the 
coil have some misgivings as to the 
utility of a small orchard, especially if 
they have no inclination in that direc- 
tion Perhaps there is an orchard that 
IS Suing into a decline, and as they are 
very busy, and lack the necessary tools 
of the trade they hesitate much about 
investing for the equipment, even 
though they may be fond of fruit. 
Nevertheless a small orchard is indis- 
pensatle to the farm. 

The first requisite to success is adap- 
tation as to soil and climate. The apple 
crop demands a temperate climate of 
moderate humidity and a soil varying 
from a clay loam—not too heavy—to a 
Somewhat sandy soil. Muck land or 
sround of a highly nitrogenous charac- 
ter is unsuitable as orchard land. A 
hillside slope is considered the ideal by 
many orchardists, but not essential. 


One Baldwin tree in my orchard grow- 
ing on flat clay loam yielded over thirty 
bushels of marketable apples in one 
season. It was well drained with tile, 
however, and _ thoroughly = sprayed. 
Other trees of the same variety gave 
good yields under similar conditions. 

In fertilizing an orchard is where 
‘many stumble; either not enough 
manure is used or else there is too 
much of the wrong kind. I have seen 
many valuable trees spoiled by being 
too near a barnyard so as to absorb 
the drainage of the manure, and while 
this might for a time produce a luxur- 
ious growth of wood there would be a 
small fruitage while the tree would 
probably be short lived. There is noth- 
ing better for fertilizing than ashes 
from wood or bone dust or even un- 
ground bones can be used to advantage. 
I sometimes plow a furrow alongside 
the trees, fill in with old bones, then 
cover and let the roots run into this. I 
also practice the mulching system, scat- 
tering straw or litter of some kind 
around the trees, taking care that little 
if any comes in contact with the stock 
of the tree, as this would leave a har- 
bor for mice, where they might gnaw 
the bark. Such a system not only en- 
riches the soil, but keeps the ground 
porous and moist during the hot sum- 
mer months, the most critical time for 
the young trees. 

It is best to have some variety where 
apples are grown chiefly for home use. 
There are the early summer varieties 
like Early Harvest, Red Astrachan and 
Sweet Bough, followed by the fall va- 
rieties such as Fall Pippin and Maiden 
Blush, while the early winter kinds like 
Wealthy, Rambo and Belmont—all de- 
sirable varieties in most localities of the 
north—form an unbroken chain of 
fruits in their season. Whatever va- 
rieties are selected should be the ones 
adapted to the locality, which may be 
readily ascertained from horticultural 
works or by looking at the neighbor- 
ing orchards. 

It is better to buy nursery stock as 
near home as possible, for the reason 
that soil conditions are more likely to 
be similar and the trees will bear trans- 
planting better. While it may be dif- 
ficult for the farmer to give his trees 
the same care and attention that the 
professional fruit grower does, it is 
quite important that they receive some 
protection the first few years; other- 
wise they better not be planted as they 
are the most susceptible to injuries at 
this period. Mice and other rodents are 
sure to get in their work if trees are left 
alone, as are also fungous growths and 
insects. Experiment stations will fur- 
nish much information along these 
lines. 

It is better not to prune apple trees 
very severely. Too much cutting is 
worse than not enough, as large cuts 
are slow to heal and give too great a 
shock to the tree. 

In spraying, many farmers who only 
have a few trees use a knap-sack 
sprayer. It does very well for small 
trees, but is rather slow and cumber- 
some for large ones. The writer has al- 
Ways used a barrel spray pump, which 
can be purchased for about $20 or $25, 
and is suitable for orchards of ten 
acres or more. For spraying, I use a 
patented preparation; and for one who 
has but a small orchard it is more prac- 
tical than to mix your own spraying 
materials, which necessitates a mixing 
vat and other appliances which require 
so much additional time and labor that 
the ready-mixed concoctions are, in my 
opinion, the cheaper for the small fruit 
grower. 


Prize Fruit Experience No. 8. 
Marketing Fruit. 
By Mrs. T. Manamon, Mich. 

No matter how well a crop of fruit 
has been grown, if good judgment is 
not shown in marketing it, the grower 
will often become disgusted with the 
fruit business. To one wishing to grow 
any kind of fruit, study the different 
varieties, also the people to whom you 
must sell. 

A general farmer should plant dif- 
ferently from the regular fruit grower; 
that he will avoid the delivery of a few 
packages of many kinds, when other 
farm crops may need his care. 

We live near a lake resort. Of peaches 
we aim to grow many August varieties 
as well as the September or canning 
stock, to be delivered in the near-by 
cities in larger lots, In July we 
go to the city and gather up clean 
baskets from fruit stands from which 
the California fruit has just been sold, 
or buy new baskets of same size. 
Twelve of these baskets hold a bushel, 
selling for twenty-five cents, as camp- 





Makes Buildings 30° Cooler 


On a hot day the temperature in the upper part of a building will be 
from 15 to 30 degrees cooler when covered with J-M Asbestos Ready Roof- 
ing than when covered with any other roofing—the exact difference depend- 
ing on what the other roofing is. 


You can easily prove this. Place two thermometers on a board, as 
illustrated, and nail over them the roofings you wish to test. Lay these 
in the sun for an hour and then note the difference in the thermometers. 


J-M Asbestos 
Roofing 


keeps a building cool because its white 
surface reflects the heat and because of 
the great insulating quality of the 
Asbestos of which it is principally com- 
posed. Asbestos, you know, is used as a 
covering on about all the pipes carrying 
steam, etc., in the world to prevent heat 
escaping. 
Due: toits stone (Asbestos) construction, this 
roofing is also absolutely fire-proof, rust-proof, 
rot-proof and acid-proof. And, like all stone, 
it never needs painting. 

It is suitable for all kinds of buildings, in any climate. 
Comes all ready to lay. 

Your dealer sells J-M Asbestos Roofing—if not, we will 
supply you direct. 

Write our nearest House for “ large”’ sample to test and 
handsomely illustrated Book No. P -35- We'll also include 
sample of the curious Asbestos Rock. 


H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 








































BALTIMORE p NEW YORK 
BOSTON ASBESTOS PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO PITTSBURG 
CLEVELAND KANSAS CITY MILWAUKEE SAN FRANCISCO 
DALLAS LONDON MINNEAPOLIS SEATTLE 
DETROIT LOS ANGELES NEW ORLEANS _ ST. LOUIS 


For Canada:—THE CANADIAN H. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO., LTD, 
Toronto, Ont., | Montreal, Que., Winnipeg, Man., ‘ancouver, B. Cc 
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cane: “Cutaway” Harrow is a wonderful invention KG 
U AWAY —can be used in field or orchard. Perfect center @ 
draft. Drawn by two medium horses will a the . 


. L 5 rth twice on every trip. We can prove it. 


“intensive Cultivation,” our new catalogue is Free, 
Send for it today. ‘ oe 


CUTAWAY HARROW CO., 








TILE DRAINED LAND IS MORE PRODUCTIVE ao 


In. 
==™ creases the value. Acres of swampy land laimed and 
ackson’s Round Drain Tile meets reo requirement. Wealso 
pe, Red and Fire Brick, Chimney Ras caustic Side Walk Tile, etc. Write 
for what you want and prices. JOHN H. JACKSON, 90 Third Ave., Albany, N.¥- 












BUILT FOR 


Farm, Garden or Orchard 


Does Ste sew } TRADE MARE - 


rows. Saves time, laborand money. Hi 
Costs little and will last for years. 

Gainers L RIOMP 
catalog select t omens style 

catalog and select thesioanevie HAND CARTS 
freight East of the Mis- ‘QwakTwour MANUFACTURING CO, 
sissippi. Ask your dealer. 206 Meadow St., Clinton, N.Y. 

















Ogbumn s Frut Gathering Vessels 


THE LATEST rarest 


THIS VESSEL IS EN- 
DORSED sy HORTICUL- 
TURAL COLLEGES, 
FRUIT ASSOCIATIONS, 
AND GROWERS. 

YOU CANNOT AF-. 
FORD TO BE WITHOUT 
THEM. EACH ONE 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 
MANY TIMES IN SAV- The 
ING YOUR CROP. Old 


1911 Vessels equipped with 
non - shrinkable anes bot- Way 
25% 





25% Bruised 











toms, improved fastenings and 
shoulder strap complete. 

Saves money by preventing 
bruising fruit in handling from 
tree to box. Saves time by 
being quick to operate, and 
leaving both hands free to 
gather with. Money saved is 
money made, 

Especially d d for apples, pears, peaches, or and t t Can be used 
to great advantage in gathering cherries, plums, prun prune es and gt In handling small fruits, place a piece 
of wrapping paper in the bottom. The canvas ttom slides S from underneath the paper and deliv- 

ers the fruit on your packing table without the slightest injury. 

This vessel is an oblong metal pail, black japanned, larger at the bottom than top, equipped with canvas 
bottom which slides from underneath the fruit simply laying it on the bottom of the box or a desired, 
without a the fruit, the bell-shaped pall ak - hg 3 fa gee ee a in any wa 

ESSEL HOLDS ONE-HALF BUSHEL O X OF APPLES, AND yin EMPTY- 

ad nan ae en TIME THE CANVAS BOTTOM (EASES THE FRUIT IN THE VESSEL ON 

TIN THE BOX WITHOUT BRUISING OR SCRATCHING, WHICH IS PRACTICALLY 
IMPOSSIBLE WITH THE WOOD OR METAL BOTTOM PAIL 

If your hardware dealer or association haven’t this vessel in stock order direct from the factory. 

Trade price list furnished merchants and agents by Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. Va., 
upon application, Address all orders to factory. All goods shipped direct from factory. 

Manufactured and Distributed by 


WHEELING CORRUGATING COMPANY, Wheeling, West Virginia 
For J. H. OGBURN, Patentee, WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON. 


(SPECIAL ORDER BLANK.) CUT OUT ALONG DOTTED LINE, 
ang Coes, Company, 


Took First Prize and Gold Medal at National 
Apple Show, Spokane, W., Nov.14-19,°10. 











heeling, W.Va. _=»-—«-—«s———— cette ttcteeceseee cccee cnrescennes encneeccceenseees 1911. 
Gentlemen :—Please ship the following order: 
woveceeee Ogburn Fruit Gathering Vessels at $1.50 each, FREIGHT PAID. 


esseeeeesOgburn Fruit Gathering Vessels at $1.75 each, EXPRESS PREPAID. 
eseoeess Extra non-shrinkable canvas bottoms with fastenings, 75 cents per set by prepaid freight or express. 
NO FREIGHT ORDER RECEIVED FOR LESS THAN ONE DOZEN VESSELS. 


Enclosed please find check, draft or money order for $ to cover above order, 





Name 





WRITE NAME AND 
ADDRESS CLEARLY P. G.. 





State. ......ccccccccceccccccesessee: 





seen eeeeeseeeree serene seerenens cennes soeees 





Freight or Express point 








Neither manufacturer nor patentee are liable for goods after delivery to railway or express company. 
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ALL WE SEND YOU THIS ENCYCLOPEDIA ? 


You Rave always wanted an Encyclopedia—every intelligent person does. Heretofore it was necessary to publish all complete and 


authoritative works in an imposing aggregation of unwieldly, bulky volumes requiring a special book-case, plenty of room and a sumptuous 


price. 


newest, authentic, convenient sized Encyclopedia ever published and at a nominal figure. 


This Wonderful Set of Books is Yours if You Will Simply Comply With the Conditions Below 


A reliable Encyclopedia has long 
been a necessity to every business and 
profession. It is indispensable to 
the student and a source of education 
and interest to every home. 

As a real help to the busy men 
and women of this age it constitutes 
the most complete and all-informing 
general library that can be obtained, 

Fathers and mothers are frequently 
importuned by their children for ex- 
planation concerning subjects that 
arise at school. In fact every family 
and individual has found the need 
of a work of this kind, but price 
has been the cbstacle. 

The PRACTICAL AMERICAN 
ENCYCLOPEDIA is the result of 
ten years of painstaking effort, and 
an expenditure of $35,000.00. 

The work is far reaching in its 
definitions, and couched in language 
that is easily understood by the aver- 
age reader. 

It consists of 2,000 double column 
octavo pages set up from especially 
cast type and printed from new plates, 
from which impressions have never 
been previousiy taken, contains all 
new, up-to-date, thoroughly encyclo- 
pedic matter covering a very wide 
range. It contains nearly 8,500 arti- 
cles of different subjects and 850 
illustrations in the text, besides six- 
teen full-page maps in four colors 
of the United States, foreign coun- 
tries, Panama, etc., together with 
thirty-three full-page copyrighted pho- 
tographic reproductions directly - 4 
plicable to the most important sub- 
jects. 

The editorial staff is guided by Prof. 
Bernhart Paul Holst, an educator 
of wide experience, who has for the 
past twelve years devoted his time 
exclusively to encyclopedic work. As- 
sisting him are some sixty well-known 
educators, principals of universities, 
state superintendents, college profes- 
sors, historians, superintendents of 
schools, judges, army officers, United 
States and Canadian government of- 
ficials and teachers in all branches 
of instruction from nearly all parts 
of the United States and Canada 
selected for their particular ability 
in relation to subjects required—men who thoroughly understand 
the most approved way of using the English language in connec- 
tion with a practical, useful and concise Encyclopedia that will 
stand the test of daily use. 

In short it has brought together, classified and arranged in 
concrete form all the facts in every branch of human thought 
and endeavor, covering completely the large field occupied by 
all other Encyclopedias and introducing many new features not 
fourd in any other. 

few of the subjects treated are Geography, History, 
Economics, Law, Theology, Medicine, Hygiene, Mythology, the 
Fine Arts, Philosophy, Psychology, Languages, Orthography, 
Religions, Literature, etc., etc., arranged in indexed alphabetical 
order so that the reader can readily find the complete and full 
information desired on each topic. General subjects are treated 
fully, while there are thousands of short articles that are 
treated in a concise and intelligent manner, giving the reader 
the full information desired on all essential topics. 

It includes every phase of discovery, invention, experience 
and belief, covers all epochs of literature, all forms of govern- 
ment, all systems of religion—all the glorious achievements 
that have made history luminous and civilization possible. It 
is reliable and up to date, all of the statistics being from 
official records, Tn al the 1910 UNITED STATES CENSUS. 

Physical black and white maps of all continents are shown, 
also smaller maps of each of the States in addition to many of 
the cities of the United States and Canada, others showing the 
trans-Siberian Railway, the seat of the Russo-Japanese war, pro- 
file map of the Panama canal, of the North Polar region, the 
South Polar region, of irrigation systems, etc., etc. 

A particular feature has been made of the pronunciation of 
words, each word being spelled as it sounds and marked dia- 
critically in parenthesis opposite, thus making the pronunciation 
or even the most obscure words absolutely plain. 

All cities and towns with a population of 5,000 or over have 
separate articles devoted to them; also Cuba, Guam, Hawaii, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Philippines, Porto Rico, etc., 
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An entire Library in these Two Volumes. 


AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERICAN AMERIE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA ENCYCEOPEDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA ENCYCLOPEDIA 








The Entire Contents of This Massive Five Volume Set 
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- Both sets have the SAME NUMBER OF PAGES AND SAME SIZE OF TYPE, but new methods of bookmaking and 
the use of thin Bible paper have made the small convenient volumes possible. . 


which were written with the most scrupulous care and the 
data verified from original sources. 3 

It contains extensive articles on Australia, England, Egypt, 
France, Germany, India, Italy, New Zealand, Japan, the Chinese 
Empire, etc., etc. Also separate articles on their capitals, prin- 
cipal cities, rivers and mountains, as well as their history, gov- 
ernment, etc. 

It treats with the latest topics of public interest, i. e., Panama 
Canal, wireless telegraphy, reciprocity, political economy, the 
Polar expeditions, the progress of aviation, the great strides in 
the automobile industry, wonderful improvements in harvesting 
machinery, articles on the world’s prominent battles, etc. 

The work is printed upon imported bible paper, very thin and 
opaque, thus making each volume contain 1,300 pages of not 
over and and three-eights inches in thickness. he volumes 
open flat at any page and remain open. They are so light, ~— 
and — that they can be handled with the greatest ease an 
comfort. 

The PRACTICAL AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA—a mar- 
vellously complete, convenient new library, which to all practical 
purposes thoroughly covers the same field, consists of two handy 
volumes, weighing less than five pounds when packed in 
special tight-fitting containers ready for shipment. 

Anew feature in the manufacture of the PRACTICAL 
AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA is the thumb index on each 
volume, indicating the beginning of each letter of the alphabet. 

Bound in Seal Grain American Morocco, indexed and sewn 
with fine linen thread, colored edges, heavy end sheets, side title 
and backbone embossed in gold and bound perfectly flexible, so 
that the volume may be taken between the thumb and fingers 
and covers bent clear back without the risk of injury. 

Express charges to be paid by the receiver. 

This is the opportunity for which you have been 
looking. IMPROVE YOUR KNOWLEDGE, enrich your 
mind, adorn your home, DELIGHT your family with 
this magnificent work, 


There are six ways of securing this Practical 


American Encyclopedia. 
Here are three ways: 


‘ you the Encyclopedia, or 


send you the Encyclopedia, or 


trouble. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


cyclopedia for $5.75, or 
cyclopedia for $6.50, or 


cyclopedia for $8.00. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


First—Send us 10 new yearly subscriptions 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each 
($3.50) and $1.50 cash ($5.00) and we will send 


Second—Send us 20 new yearly subscriptions 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each 
($7.00) and fifty cents cash ($7.50) and we will 


Third—Send us 25 new yearly subscriptions 
to Green’s Fruit Grower at thirty-five cents each 
($8.75) and get this great Encyclopedia for your 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 

Here are three other ways by which the Prac- 
tical American Encyclopedia may be obtained : 

First—A two years subscription to Green’s 


Fruit Grower and the Practical American En- 


Second—A five years subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower and the Practical American En- 


Third—A ten years subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower and the Practical American En- 


Address GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER has been most fortunate in securing arrangements whereby it can place in the hands of its readers the 


Special Features of The PRACTI. 
CAL AMERICAN ENCYCLOPEDIA, 

Contains practical inform. 
ation in the following sub- 
jects: Intellectual Culture, 
Nature Study, Agriculture, 
Geography, United States, 
Other Lands, Cities, Towns 
and Boroughs, _ Religion, 
Fine Arts, Physiology, Phys- 
ical Science, Mechanics, 
Fruits, Flowers and Plants, 
Birds, History, Industries, 
Explorations and _ Discoy- 
eries, Customs, Literature, 
Games, Animals, Important 
Plants, General Culture, 
Language and Grammar, 
and Forestry. 


Are Contained 
in these Two 
Flexible Handy 
Volumes. 


The Practical Am. Encyclopedia 

Contains all the new and 
up-to-date subjects that are 
constantly coming up as well 
as all other articles found in 
other works and occupies the 
some relation to former 
bulky Encyclopedias _ that 
the thin India paper Bible 
does to the old fashioned, 
cumbersome Family Bible. 

Is beautifully printed from 
LARGE TYPE~—IN. 
DEXED, and is a master 
work of the art of Bookmaking. Don’t confuse 
it with the many so-called Encyclopedias some- 
times offered, which are merely patched-up edi- 
tions that were originally published more than 
20 years ago. ~ 





Bound so flexible that it can be opened flat cleat 
back or rolled like a music roll. 
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In the upper photograph our subscriber is training 
her pet lambs to work in harness, In the lower pho- 
tograph there is a friendly wrestling match. 








Marketing Fruit, 
Continued from Page Nine. 





ers only wish a few at a time and buy 
them often. I have followed behind a 
farmer with good peaches dumped into 
dirty potato crates with juice and dust 
too conspicuous to make a sale, selling 
out my load and not having enough to 
meet the demand. We go direct to the 
orchard, lay the empty baskets on a 
clean bed of straw over the bottom of the 
spring wagon; then carefully fill them 
with assorted fruit. Picking the last 
peach with a piece of the green twig 
and leaves attached. The harmony of 
the colors—white, pink and green adds 
beauty to your fruit. Over all are 
placed two blankets, the under one a 
common white, the upper may be a 
dark color. Handling peaches this way 
is cleanly; will sell them on sight when 
the cover is laid back for inspection. 
This method has brought us from 
three-year-old trees $4 to $4.50 per 
tree. Having a larger crop of plums 
this year than ever, more customers 
must be found. Taking a small basket 
full of the ripening sorts I took the 
car for the college grounds, ten 
miles away, and in an hour’s time had 
a load of fruit sold to be delivered a 
certain day. It does not pay the small 
grower to wait till fruit is ripe, then 
drive around almost berging house- 
wives to buy. 

Study your market, study the varie- 
ties that sell best, get acquainted with 
your buyers; be honest in measure and 
keep the culls at home and you will 
fall in love with the fruit business. 





Profit and success will be yours 
through your own best efforts. 
My theory is that men should not 


hoard their wealth. Get the joy out 
of distributing it while you are alive, 
for you can not turn the tomb into a 
teller’s window. No man should die 
leaving gold piled high in his coffers. 
He should share it with those who 
helped produce it, instead of building 
a college as a monument to his vanity. 
—R. T. Crane. 
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Growing Red Raspberry Successfully. 


Raspberries are good feeders, requir-- 


ing a liberal amount of plant food, and 
responding readily to good treatment. 
If the soil is not naturally in a good 
state of fertility, rotted barnyard ma- 
nure should be applied, and ~ e ground 
deeply plowed and thoroughly cul- 
tivated or broken up with a harrow or 
clod smasher in a small way, then well 
spaded up, working in the dressing. 
The plants should then be set in the 
furrow, with roots well moistened. 
Some farmers plow the furrows with a 
two-horse plow and set the plants in 
the furrows, while others use a line 
and a spade, opening the holes that 
the plants are to go into. In either 
case care must be taken not to break 
off the small white shoots coming up 
from the crown or roots, as these are 
to be the future plants. Do not set the 
plants too deep, or the shoots will not 
have a chance to get to the surface. 
Care must be taken not to tramp the 
soil hard just above the crown, but 
more from the sides and a little dis- 
tance away from the plants. The new 
shoots then have a better chance to 
come to the top. I always use young 
plants from newly propagated beds, as 
in setting strawberries, because older 
bushes from fruiting bed are not desir- 
able in many cases, being exhausted to 
such an extent as to render them un- 
profitable. This is where a great many 
make a mistake in setting out old plants 
instead of getting strong, thrifty, young 
plants, and pay a few dollars per thou- 
sand more, 

There are many systems of planting, 
but I will only suggest a few, and each 
may select the one best fitted for his 
use. The first method is to plant the 
raspberries five feet apart each way, so 
as to cultivate with a horse both ways; 
allow five shoots to each hill. On a 
large scale, I set plants in rows five to 
six feet apart, north and south, and 
from two to three feet in the row. I 
plant potatoes every other row, north 
and south, the first year, and after that 
the whole space is given to the bushes 
The second method, for a small garden, 
the plants can be set in narrow rows, 
one foot apart in the row, where the 
work is to be done by hand. I would 
recommend the rows to be four feet 
apart—the farther the better. Four or 
five of the thriftiest canes are enough 
to allow to grow and mature each year. 
The fruit is grown on the two-year-old 
wood. Cultivation is very important 
in securing best results. Though many 
people plant raspberries, giving no at- 
tention or care afterward, expecting 
them to bear well just the same, you 
can always tell the successful grower 
by looking at his patch during the 
picking season. His rows will be found 
straight, well cultivated, free from 
weeds, with plants not too thick in the 
row. not like the patch of a careless 
neighbor, which is at this time a thick 
mass of old canes, grass and weeds. If 
you want to be a successful red rasp- 
berry grower and make money by it 
you must take care of them and they 
will také care of you in the future. I 
have known men who fifteen years ago 
used to raise red raspberries and to- 
day they are worth $30,000 to $40,000 
and have retired, with plenty of money 
made from growing raspberries. Next 
month I will write another article on 
picking and packing red raspberries.— 
eo # U, 


Success with Strawberries. 
“Commercial Strawberry Grosving 


fifty cents a case in the price. The va- 
rieties best suited to this locality are 
the Warfield, Dunlap, Haverland, Clyde 
and Aroma. The Klondike does well in 
the extreme southern part of the state. 
The plants weré grown in rows fifteen 
to twenty inches wide, and thorough 
cultivation was practiced during the 
summer. After the plants stopped 
growing in the fall, they were mulched 
with straw, about three or four loads 
to the acre. Last fall the Dunlap and 
Warfield had a second crop in August 
and September; the price obtained for 
these berries was $6 for a twenty-four- 
quart crate. 

Mr. Morris—‘‘Has any one used an 
orchard heater for protecting straw- 
berries? This year I lost $1,000 in the 
first two frosts, and I feel certain that 
if I had some sort of a heater, I could 
have saved the crop. I am informed 
that at a cost of $25 to $50 an acre 
one can secure heaters that will raise 
the temperature two or three degrees.” 

Mr. Gage—‘“I have a way of protect- 
ing strawberry beds from frost which 
I think is very simple, and I am sur- 
prised that no one has spoken of it. 
That is, to put back the straw on the 
beds. This does not cost $50 an acre, 
as long as the straw is right three. I 
never had as big a crop before as we 
had last year.” 

Mr. Ritchie—“I saved my crop one} 
year by piling logs along the straw- 
berry beds, putting three or four loads 
of manure on the logs: when there 
were indicaticns of a coming freeze, I 
would light those piles and the smoke | 
went over the patch and wsaved my 
berries.” 
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Early Rising. 
“God bless the man who first invented 
sleep,” 

So Sancho Panza said, and so say I, 
And bless him also that he didn’t eau 

His great discovery to himself, nor try 
To make it—as the lucky fellow might— 
A close monopoly by patent- right. 





bless the man who first invented 
sleep 

(I really can’t avoid the iteration)— 
But a —- man with curses loud and 


Yes, 


Whate' a the rascal’s name, or age, or 
station, 
Who first invented and went round ade 


vising 
That artificial cut-off—early rising. 
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We manufacture Spray Pumps for every 
need from the small hand and bucket 
pumps to the large power outfits. 


Send for catalog and prices of Pumps, Hay 
Tools and Barn Door Hangers. 


F. E. MYERS & BRO., 
150 Orange Street, Ashland, Ohio. 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 
For All Sorts of Plant Lice Use 
Good’s Sus Whale Oil Soap No.3 


Kills San Jose Scale, Pear or Cherry Slug, Aphis, 
White Fly, Cabbage Worms, etc. 

Contains nothing poisonous whatever, but it does the 
work, Endorsed by the U, S. Department of Agriculture 
and by State Experiment Stations. 

so-lbs., $2.50; 100-lbs., $4.50; larger quantities propor- 
tionately ‘less: Send for free “Manual of Plant Diseases”. 


James Good, Original Maker, 953 North Front St., Phila. 
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way. Satisfaction Nn’s 


HAND OR 44 
POWER Auto-Sprays ‘| 
No.1, shown pli is fitted with Auto-Pop Nozzle— # 
does work of 3 ordinary sprayers. Endorsed by Ex- 
periment Stations and 300,000 others. 40 stylesand 
Sizes of hand and power sprayers—also prices 
a valuable spraying guide in our Free Book. 
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Our Guarantee * i 


as big and broad as YOU 
choose to make it. 


*SCALECIDE”’ 


applied to your fruit trees will absolutely kill SAN JOSE SCALE and all Fungous troubles 
controllable in the dormant season. Five years of proofs. 
Prices: In barrels and half-barrels, 60c per gallon; 10 gal. cans, $6.00; 6 gal. cans, $3.25; 


1 gal. cans, $1.00. 


equal of ANYTHING ELSE. Send today for free Booklets, 


If you want cheap oils, our “ CARBOLEINE” at 30c¢ per gallon is the 


“Orchard Dividends” and 


“Modern Methods of Harvesting, Grading, and Packing Apples.” 
B. G. PRATT COMPANY. Mfg. Chemists, 50 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK CITY 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 








and Marketing,’”’ was discussed by C. E. 
Persels, of Farina, who employs as 
many as 200 pickers during the harvest 
season. He has to depend mostly on 
transient pickers, some from the sur- 
rounding country and towns, and 
largely on what may be_ termed 
“hoboes.” These come by the hun- 
dreds, camp out along the railroad, do 
their own cooking, and make the best 
of pickers: they can be depended upon 
to stay; the home folks go when they 
feel like it. About six to eight pickers. 
are employed to the acre. The fruit is} 
loaded in ventilator cars at the rate of | 
500 cases to the car; these are filled by 
a man selected by the association who 
is paid at the rate of four mills a case. 
The cost of the fast freight-train serv- 
ice is $65 a car, or thirteen cents a 
case. This year there has not been 
enough fruit to warrant the railroads 
in running this train, and while the 
slower train makes a cheaper rate, the 
berries often miss the best market, 
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Ayo der’ Telescopei isadandy. 
It is all you claim for it and 
then some. I trained it on the 
Buttes near Chadrow, 2 miles 
away, and they looked about 2 or 
3 miles instead, Ican count stock 
in farmer’s yard 4 miles away. 
Tonight I watched him drive up 
his stock at sundown.—Chas. A. 
Storey, Ft. Robinson, Neb. 
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Drinking.—Anything may 
be carried to excess. Exercise is good, 
but fatigue is injurious. Green’s Fruit 
Grower recommcnds the drinking of 
pure water before breakfast and be- 
tween meals to restore and retain 
health, but it is , ssible to drink water 
in excess. Most people do not drink 
enough water. Generally our natural 
craving for water will be something of 
a guide, but our cravi.g for water be- 
comes more or less a habit. No one 
can ;0 amiss by drinking a glass of 
water immediately vpon rising in the 


Excessive 


morning, another glass midway be- 
tween the forenoon, another glass at 
night. 


Born Short.—It is nat fair to criticise 
a man for having a short leg or a long 
nose. It is equally unjust in many 
cases to complain of a man for the 
reason that he is not better qualified 
for conducting business affairs. A man 
is not to blame for having short legs 
and many are not to blame for not 
having a faculty for making money or 
conducting business affairs. And yet 
we do complain of men who are not 


bountifully supplied with the various 
faculties. We exclaim ‘‘why isn’t he a 
better musician? Why doesn’t he 


paint better pictures? Why doesn’t he 
write better letters? Vhy isn’t he 
more agreeable?’ The answer is be- 
cause nature did not endow him with 
such faculties, 


The Orchard.—I know of nothing 
more promising, more interesting, or 
which gives a better idea of enterprise 
than a young orchard. It is a convinc- 
ing argument in favor of the farmer. 
I have never seen a young orchard of 
apple, peach, pear or plum well cared 
for on a neglected farm. There are 
two seasons when the orchard is par- 
ticularly attractive. The first is when 
it is in blossom and the second when 
the trees are filled with beautiful fruit, 
but the orchard is attractive all the 
time during its growth from the date 
of its planting onward. It costs but lit- 
tle to plant an orchard, but think of all 
the value it gives to-the farm on which 
it is grown. 


Is the Greatest Thing on 


“Money 
Earth.”—This is the statement I heard 
made yesterday. There are many 
things in this world greater than 
money. Health, reputation, wife and 


family are greater than money. But 
you must not overlook the fact that 
money is of vast importance, not sim- 
ply for accumulation but for the good 
it will accomplish. Having money 
gives the owner opportunities for doing 
evil or good. When we look at money 
in this light, as the power of doing 
good or evil, we may sympathize with 
the man who claims that money is the 
greatest thing in the world, tor money 
will build a church, a hospital, will 
save the lives of millions of starving 
people, will educate millions of men 
and women, will ransform ugliness in- 
to beauty. In the getting of money we 
may build character. Therefore let us 
not despise it. 


Alfalfa.—Alfalfa does not succeed on 
all soils, but where it does succeed it 
excels all others for its crops, yielding 
at its best five tons of hay per acre, 
every ounce of fodder being full of 
nourishment. Alfalfa ad nitrogen to 
the soil and this makes the soil fat. 
While the irrigated soils of the west 
give the best results in alfalfa growing, 
there are many of the eu-.ern and mid- 
dle states that could succeed with it as 
plants respond readily to the applica- 
tion of barnyard manure or commer- 
cial fertilizers. The land should be rich 
and well drained. Sow 15 to 20 pounds 
of seed per acre on cerefully prepared 
soil. Do not cover the seed deeply. 
Alfalfa should be cut when in early 
bloom. Cure so far as possible in the 
cock and do not let it lie exposed long 
in the swath. Let it cure in the win- 
drow or cock. Alfalfa is not recom- 
mended for pasture. 


Orchards Should Be Plowed Early.— 
Sometimes an orchard does not pro- 
duce as it should, and the owner is at 
a loss to understand the cause of poor 


fruit or small growth of his trees. Pos- 
sibly some little-known insect may be 
at work like the blister mite. Possibly 
the orchard may have been plowed too 
deep or too late in the season. If the 
orchard of apple, peach, pear, plum or 
quince is plowed after May ist the 
plowing is sure to destroy many feeding 
roots, and thus the growth and unpro- 
ductiveness of the orchard may be im- 
paired. No orchard should be plowed 
deeper than four or five inches at any 
season of the year. Early cultivation 
is that which gives the greatest result 
in growth and vigor. Just as soon as 
the ground is dry enough to work well, 
before the ground hardens, cultivation 
of the orchard, berry field and vineyard 
should be begun and continued until 
August, when cultivation should be 
stopped in order that the plants, trees 
and vines may harden their wood and 
go into winter in good condition to 
withstand severe freezing. 


A, B, C.—An undertaker, known as 
a funeral director, remarked to me 
that he had three funerals that after- 
noon. As the funeral procession en- 
tered the cemetery, an attendant called 
out from the office, “B.” 

“Yes,’’ replied the undertaker, ‘‘B.” 

This might seem mysterious to the 
uninitiated. I was told as an explana- 
tion that the three burials were labeled 
A, B and C and that this funeral serv- 
ice being for B, indicated that another 
had preceded it by a few minutes, and 
that another would arrive in a short 
time. How humiliating it is to antic- 
ipate that at the end of a long and hon- 
orable career, the burial will simply be 
labeled in the office of the cemetery as 
A, B or C. Such labeling would seem 
to indicate that life and reputation are 
simply fleeting phantoms, but such is 
not true. Although at burial a body 
may be labeled B, there may have been 
in the life work of the man who is 
about to be laid in his last resting place 
much that has caused comfort and joy 
for poor humanity. Such at least was 
the case of the citizen whom I helped 
to bear to the tomb that day. He was 
a hard and sympathetic worker. His 
zeal for the welfare of others carried 
him far beyond his strength and has- 
tened his death. The good that a man 
does in this’ world is not buried with 
him. 

ssibiaiaiiimsiliinaniaien DA 

He Doesn’t Understand.—Ignorance 
is the prime cause of fault-finding. If 
the fault-finders knew all the circum- 
stances connected with the person, or 
subject they criticise, they would not 
make criticisms. But our knowledge is 
limited to our line of work in life. 
There are things that we know but lit- 
tle about, therefore come numerous 
criticisms. I am led to this thought by 
a subscriber to Green’s Fruit Grower, 
who complains that he was notified 
that his subscription had _ expired. 
Thereupon he renewed his subscription. 
After this he received two copies of 
Green’s Fruit Grower each month, 
which was evidence to him that his 
subscription had not expired, and that 
he was being imposed upon. We 
looked up his complai. t and found that 
his subscription had been received, but 
that he had changed his post-office, 
and had made no report of the change 
of his post-office, therefore he was hav-~ 
ing his Fruit Grower sent to two post- 
offces. It appears that there are many 
people in the country who have not 
learned that it is necessary to notify 
the publisher when they have changed 
their post-office, or when the post-office 
has been changed, as all subscriptions 
are kept by post-offices alphabetically, 
and not by the names of subscribers. 


Why will not a seed froma peach or 
apple tree produce the same variety of 
tree as that from which the seed came? 
This question is asked Green’s Fruit 
Grower by O. E. Glise, Pennsylvania. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I cannot say why 
the seed from a peach or apple tree is 
not inclined to produce the same va- 
riety of fruit as the tree produced from 
which the tree came. But the fact re- 
mains. The seeds of all trees have a 
strong tendency to revert back to orig- 
inal types. At Samuel Rump’s farm in 
Georgia, twelve acres of seedling peach 





only one valuable variety was secured, 
and that was the famous Elberta, which 
has. been worth millions of dollars to 
this country. All of the other seedling 
peach trees planted on these twelve 
acres reverted back to small and poor- 
flavored varieties, which were of no 
value. Everything seems to be for the 
best. It would seem to be for the best 
that the seedling of a Baldwin apple 
will not produce a Baldwin, for the rea- 
son that if the seed of the Baldwin pro- 
duced nothing else but Baldwin, what 
opportunity would there be of securing 
a Banana apple, a Fameuse or a Hub- 
bardston? Or if every pit from a Craw- 
ford produced a Crawford peach, what 
opportunity would there be of securing 
the Elberta? Therefore, it was fortun- 
ate that all the seedlings at the big. ex- 
periment orchard in Ceorgia were not 
worth preserving, with the one excep- 
tion of Elberta. 


Burning Over Mucky Lands.—Thou- 
sands of acres of land heretofore untrod 
by the foot of man, are being laid bare 
in the Montezuma swamp, near Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., by the building of the 
barge canal. The water level at this 
outlet will be lowered about seven feet. 
This land, before practically useless, 
will become very prolific and valuable 
in the raising of celery and onions. At 
present there is a considerable depth 
of woody matter which will become 
highly inflammable when dried out, 
which when once burned over will add 
greatly to the natural fertility of the 
soil_—Clyde ‘‘Herald.”’ 

Cc. A. Green’s comment.—The above 
clipping is evidence that many people 
do not realize that mucky soil will burn, 
and that it is possible to destroy such 
soil by burning. I do not doubt that 
if fires are started on the marshes 
when they are thoroughly dried, a 
large portion of the soil will be con- 
sumed, greatly to the injury of the 
land. I once attempted to burn stumps 
on mucky land. The soil took fire and 
burned for a month. It was impossible 
for me to extinguish the fire until a 
heavy rain came. The soil burned was 
reduced in value, having the appear- 
ance of a sunken space and it has never 
since been so productive. 


Money Through Marriage.—‘‘Money 
gained through marriage is as good as 
any,” says an acquaintance, but I claim 
that this statement is not true. Men 
of the highest stamp do not allow 
money to enter seriously into their 
minds in the problem of selecting a 
wife. A man may marry a very rich 
woman and still not become possessed 
of her wealth. He certainly will not if 
the rich woman he marries is_ wise. 
But if the man does become possessed 
of the wealth of his rich wife this 
money will not be worth so much to 
him as it would have been had it been 
earned by his own industry. The 
greatest value of wealth is not in the 
value of wealth itself, but in the effort 
that must be made to secure wealth. 
The man who sets out to accumulate 
wealth must practice restraint, self 
sacrifice, industry, and in doing these 
things he builds up character. Char- 
acter is one of the great things in life. 
We may have the reputation that we 
have not earned, but we cannot have 
character without earning it, unless it 
be through inheritance. A man once 
said, “I started out in life to marry a 
rich wife, seeing no harm in doing so, 
providing I loved the rich girl. But I 
found later that the rich girls were not 
so attractive to me as the poor girls, 
therefore I married a poor girl, con- 
cluding that it would be as honorable 
to go out on the street to commit high- 
way robbery, as to marry a rich woman 
simply for her money.” 


Retaining Friends.—Some one has 
said that the test of character is in re- 
taining friends. It might as well be 
said that the test of character is stead- 
fastness, or that fickleness is an indica- 
tion of weakness. I have known 
people who seem to form no perman- 
ent attachment to any person. They 
treat every one with a certain amount 
of courtesy. they receive and extend in- 
vitations, but they easily loose their 
grip on those who have once been their 
friends. If I see something to attract 
me to an individual to-day, it is reason- 
able that I should find something to 
attract me to the individual to-morrow, 
or the next day or for all time, with 
some few exceptions. As a rule, the 
longer we know individuals the better 
we like them. The saying there is no 
friend like an old friend simply means 
that the old friend has shown himself 
a true friend by holding on to your 
friendship for many years. it % a 
great blessing to have friends, to look 
over the world, and feel that we have 
here and there a man or a woman of 
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. trees were planted with the hope of whom we can truly say, this. is my 
securing many valuable varieties, but friend. Many who are _ nominally 


friends are simply social climbers, that 
is, people who are sociable with yoy 
to-day in order that to-morrow they 
may climb to a higher position, after 
which they may be inclined to neglect 
you for friends who are considered of 
more importance 
Sincerity is an attribute that makes 
and holds friends. I do not see how it 
is possible to have friendship for an 
insincere person. 


Our Berry Farm a Happy Place.— 
While living at Green’s Fruit Farm my 
wife, my children and myself were en- 
joying the happiest years of our lives, 
In consequence some one was singing 
or whistling about the place con- 
tinually. One day a farmer and his 
wife stopped near the house to get 
some plants or fruit, the wife remain. 
ing in her carriage near the kitchen 
door, while her husband was making 
his selection. 
riage his wife remarked, “I have heard 
some one singing every moment about 
the house while I was waiting here. It 
must be a happy hon. where they are 
singing so at their daily work.” Song 
is an expression, a. language of the 
human soul. If we are sad it is nat- 
ural for us to whistle or sing sad songs 
without reflection or intention. If we 
are happy and contented our inclina- 
tion is to whistle or sing lively tunes 
or songs. We cannot imagine much 
singing or whistling about a _ house 
where the husband or wife is seeking 
a divorce, or where there is a constant 
jangle or discord, or where the hus- 
band or wife is a tyrant. I know of no 
home that should be happier than the 
home of the prosperous fruit grower, 
He has constantly pleasant work for 
his hands and for his brain. He ig 
usually well paid for his services. He 
is healthy and contented. Every mem- 
ber of the family has something to do 
to make the home happy. It does not 
rest alone on the husband or wife, or 
the children, but with the combination 
of all sources. We must not expect 
perfection in any member of the house- 
hold, nor in our friends. We should 
be thankful that these good people 
possess some of the good characteris- 
tics of humanity, 


Hard Work; Poor Pay.—There are 
few men better and more favorably 
known to the fruit growers of. this 
country than the late John J. Thomas, 
formerly one of the editors of ‘‘Country 
Gentleman.” Mr. Thomas was one of 
the most sincere, simple and admirable 
characters I have ever met. When Mr. 
Thomas learned that the writer was 
about to start a monthly publication 
known as Green’s Fruit Grower, he 
wrote a letter containing these words: 
“My dear Mr. Green: My long exper- 
ience as editor and publisher has con- 
vinced me that the publisher must ex- 
pect to work hard, and receive poof 
pay.” Does the reader realize that Mr. 
John Thomas spoke the truth? It isa 
fact that the editor and publisher must 
work hard, and in most cases his pay 
is small. The editor who is desirous of 
being helpful must be at work every 
waking minute of life, in order to catch 
helpful thoughts and suggestions, and 
to note them down before they are for- 
gotten, and to tend to the many details 
of an editor and publisher’s life. But 
you will say it is a profitable business, 
for look at the advertisements, and 
look at the many thousand subscribers. 
True, but when you consider the ex- 
pense bills for a year which amount to 
$60,000 or $70,000, you realize that the 
revenue is not too large. The bills for 
blank paper are something astonishing. 
And it requires many carloads of paper 
every year to publish Green’s Fruit 
Grower. If subscribers were prompt in 
their renewals, as some of the subscrib- 
ers to Green’s Fruit Grower are, the 
publishing of such a periodical would 
be more profitable, but the tendency of 
human beings is to delay action in 
many affairs, and particularly in re- 
gard to the renewal of subscriptions to 
their favorite publications. 























The Public Guardian.—‘Hey, there!"— 
De Mar in the Philadelphia “Record. 
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EDITORIALS CONTINUED. 


Life Is a Mystery.—What is life? No 
one can answer. I am looking out of 
my office window at a squirrel jumping 
about the branches of an oak tree on 
a sunny, spring day. The squirrel is 
possessed with life, which is one of the 
most mysterious things on earth. If I 
shoot this squirrel in a short time the 
squirrel’s body will disappear, a large 
portion of it going out into the air, a 
smaller portion of it going into the 
earth in the shape of a fertilizer. 

How are those particles of the squir- 
rel which disappeared in the air and 
those particles which disappeared in 
the earth joined together in a way to 
produce life? Will those same particles 
ever be joined together to form another 
life? No, probably not. Science tells 
us that the earliest form of life on the 
earth was of the simplest and most in- 
significant form. Gradually higher 
forms of life appeared on the earth, 
until the arrival of man. Man is sup- 
posed to be a late comer, that is, a late 
visitor on the face of the earth. Many 
of the creatures first created on the 
earth have disappeared, many of them 
having never been seen by man. 

What is the most wonderful of all 
things known? Life is the most won- 
derful. We may look out upon the 
stars on a clear night; many of them 
are suns brighter than ours. If they 
had been destroyed at the time of 
Christ, their light would still be shin- 
ing. We might think that these starry 
worlds are greater than all else, but 
they are not life, not so wonderful as 
life. : 

What is death? No one can answer 
this question definitely from a scientific 
point of view. Science cannot explain 
the phenomenon of death, or what 
comes after death. Nor can it explain 
what has left the body which we call 
life when death comes. 


Hard Luck Stories.—This is a hard 
world. There is much suffering in the 
world. There is much that many peo- 
ple can do to relieve suffering, and yet 
if a sensitive man or woman is con- 
tinually receiving hard luck stories 
from relatives, friends and companions, 
it will be found perplexing and annoy- 
ing. Such stories, such records of suf- 
fering and privation will wear on the 
lives of those who are appealed to for 
help, thus shortening the lives of the 
prosperous. 

In many cases hard luck overtakes 
the man who has acted unwisely. Hard 
luck in this instance drives him back 
from the position he has been led to 
occupy through error, to the position 
that he is more naturally fitted for. 

Many of these hard luck stories come 
from people who have left the farm 
community for the city. For a time 
all went well in the city, but when the 
panic came the factories closed and 
these poor people were left without 
work and suffered for the necessities of 
life. The lesson for these people is to 
go back to the country, back to the 
farm. Big cities are no places for poor 
people. There is no place where poor 
people can live so cheaply as in the 
country. 

Don’t think that you are doing your 
liberal friend a favor by telling him of 
cases of suffering hundreds of miles 


away. The chances are that his own 
community gives him more. than 
enough opportunity to give help. Your 
appeal may cause the liberal man 
sleepless nights. 

The Common Sense Way of Doing 


Things.—Is the world growing fussy or 
finical? I am old enough to like the 
common sense way of doing almost 
anything. I am preparing for a social 
gathering at my home. With me it is 
the social event of the year. When I 
met a friend whom I would like to 
have present on this occasion, I gave 
him a verbal invitation, but I have 
been told by my advisers that this is 
not correct and that nothing is correct 
but a written invitation. When it came 
to the form of the printed invitation 
different authorities gave me different 
and conflicting views. My method 
would be simply straightforward, frank 
invitations for these friends to be pres- 
ent at my home on a certain date at 
certain hours, but thig would not suit 
my conventional advisers, who claimed 
that the invitations should be more 
formal. Then the question arose as to 
whether the party invited should reply 
to the invitation stating whether he 
would be present or whether it would 
be impossible for him to come. If this 
Clause was inserted it would indicate to 
the party invited that something sump- 
tuous in the way of repast would be 
prepared, when in fact simply light re- 
freshments were being planned. Then 
later I discovered that an unforeseen 
incident would make it impossible for a 
number of my friends and relatives to 
assist in waiting upon these guests. In 





my simplicity of mind and lack of for- 
mality I suggested that there were sev- 
eral of these invited friends whom I 
knew well enough to know that in case 
of crisis they would be willing and 
gladly help out in serving; more espe- 
cially as my guests were largely mem- 
bers of the association in which these 
guests were particularly interested. I 
had not thought this a serious innova- 
tion on my part, but my friends threw 
up their hands in koly horror. Noth- 
ing of that kind should be permissible. 
Even the thought of it was crucial. So 
at last I had to settle down to the 
thought that possibly I am not formal 
enough. At least I have come to the 
conclusion that the coming generations 
are more formal, more tied down to 
red-tape, than preceding generations. 


Have a Hobby.—People who are 
deeply interested in some particular 
thing are said to have a hobby. Itisa 
good thing to have a hobby, for it gives 
a zest to life, keeps the blood circulat- 
ing freely and tends to longevity. Julia 
Ward Home is nearly 100 years old. 
She enjoys excellent health, which is 
somewhat owing to her having a 
hobby. Charles Downing was one of 
the notable horticulturists of the world. 
He was a very old man when I called 
to see him at his home on the Hudson 
river. His hobby was fruit growing. 
When an old man he was run over by 
a street car in New York city and his 
life was almost crushed out. No one 
thought he would survive, but he did 
live many years after. He could not 
have survived this serious accident in 
his old age had he not had a hobby to 
occupy his mind and attention. It is 
hard to kill a man or woman who has 
a deep interest in some object worth 
living for. These people feel that they 
must accomplish the aim of their lives, 
therefore they will to live and live. 
There are lots of people who have lived 
simply by strength of will where other- 
wise they would have died. 

What shall your hobby be? What is 
there that you desire to promote more 
seriously than anything else? Possibly 
it is your village church, or it may be a 
beautiful orchard. You may have a 
farm that you desire to make as beauti- 
ful and profitable as is possible. You 
may have blooded poultry or cattle 
which it is your aim to make the most 
attractive and valuable of all. You 
may be a collector of ‘aintings and 
desire to encour ge worthy and needy 
artists. Your hobby may be to assist 
war veterans and make their lives 
worth living. You may be most deeply 
interested in the poor or the insane, or 
criminals suffering imprisonment. All 
of these hobbies are worthy of your at- 
tention and study, but whatever you do 
have a hobby. 


Said About Art. 


Style in painting is the same as in 
writing—a power over materials, 
whether words or colors, by which con- 
ceptions or sentiments are conveyed.— 
Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


The painter who is content with the 
praise of the world for what does not 
satisfy himself, is not an artist, but an 
artisan; for though his reward be only 
praise, his pay is that of a mechanic.— 
Washington Allston. 


Fain would I Raphael’s god-like art 
rehearse, where, from the mingled 
strength of shade and light, a new cre- 
ation rises to my sight; such heavenly 
figures from his pencil flow, so warm 
with life his blended glow.—Addison. 


The masters painted for joy, and 
knew not that virtue had gone out of 
them. They could not paint the like 
in cold blood. The masters of English 
lyric wrote their songs so. It was a 
fine efflorescence of fine powers.—Em- 
erson. 


The first merit of pictures is the ef- 
fect they produce on the mind; and the 
first step of a sensible man should be 
to receive involuntary impressions 
from them. Pleasure and aspiration 


first; analysis, afterward.—H. W. 
Beecher. 
Portrait-painting may be to _ the 


painter what the practical knowledge 
of the world is to the poet, provided he 
considers it as a school by which he is 
to acquire the means of perfection in 
his art, and not as the object of that 
perfection.—Burke. 


The first degree of proficiency is, in 
painting, what grammar is in litera- 
ture—a general preparation for what- 
ever the student may afterward choose 
for more particular application. The 
power of drawing, modeling, and using 
colors, is very properly called the lan- 
guage of art.—Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


























meet a perfect test. The very purity 

of the water is made doubly sure. Even 

the air in the mixing and bake rooms is 
filtered. The temperature and humidity of 
the atmosphere is accurately regulated to a uni- 


form degree. The sponge is kneaded by polished 
paddles. The baking is done in the cleanest of 





are recognized as the 
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én bulk 





mo7¢-r ovens. Then Uneeda Biscuit are 
packed fresh in the purple and white pack- 
age that keeps them crispand good from 
oven to table. Is it any wonder that 


















































About Speech. 


Speak but little and well if you would 
be esteemed a man of merit.—Trench. 


Never rise to speak until you have 
something to say; and when you have 
said it cease.—Witherspoon. 


Think all you speak. but speak not 
all you think. Thoughts are your own; 
your words are so no more.—Delany. 


There are three things that ought to 
be considered before some things are 
spoken—the manner, the place, and the 
time.—Southey. 


A printed speech is like a dried flow- 
er: the substance, indeed, is there, but 
the color is faded and the perfume is 
gone.—Lorain. 


As a vessel is known by the sound, 
whether it be cracked or not, so men 
are proved by their speeches whether 
they be wise or foolish.—Demosthenes. 


There are three things to aim at in 
public speaking: first to get into your 
subject, then to get your subject into 
yourself, and lastly to get your subject 
into your hearers.—R., Gregg. 


We seldom repent of speaking little, 
very often of speaking too much; a 
vulgar and trite maxim, which all the 
world knows, but which all the world 
does not practice.—Bruyere. 


Sheridan once said of some speech, 


in his acute, sarcastic way, that “‘it 
contained a great deal both of what 
Was new and what was true; but that 


what was new was not true, and what 
was true was not new.”—Hazlitt. 





oO 
The Cost of Luxuries. 

A news note in an exchange gives the 
following as the cost of what are es- 
teemed luxuries to the people of the 
United States in the year 1910: Jewel- 
ry, $300,000,000; candy, $365,000,000; 
tobacco, $450,000,000; automobiles, 
$496,000,000; alcoholic drinks, $1,745,- 


300,280; total $3,356,300,384. Crime 
cost the country $600,000,000. 
The liquor bill, it will be seen, 


amounted to more than three times 
that of any other indulgence named in 
the list. A large percentage of the cost 
of crime should be added to and 
charged up against that. 






















































The Gentle Cynic. 


Self-esteem is a good thing, but lots 
of peuple have more of it than they 
are entitled to. 

When a woman says humbly, “I may 
not be beautiful,” she looks as though 
she thought everybody should rise up 
and contradict her. 

Many a fellow who used to have 
money to burn is now sifting the ashes 
of his discontent. 

Some men eyen go about their pleas- 
ures as though they meant business. 

Don’t submit to the inevitable un- 
less you are absolutely certain it is the 
real thing. 

Man was made to mourn, 
woman was made to make him. 

A man never makes a mistake in ac- 
cepting advice. It’s acting upon it 
that counts. 

The most fascinating things in the 
world are generally those that are none 
of our business. 

When a girl refuses a fellow he is 
thoroughly convinced that she doesn’t 
know her own mina. 

Most of us hate to get wet, even 
when we find ourselves between the 
devil and the deep sea. 

Riches have’ wings, 
wears the spurs. 

The selfish man looks upon life as a 
game of solitaire. 

A girl isn’t exactly a bargain when 
she is 38 reduced to 24. 

Many a man feels like a _ phil- 
anthropist when he gives away some- 
thing he has no use for himself. 

Prosperity only comes with restored 
confidence, and unfortunately restored 
confidence only comes with prosperity. 

Many a man has gone broke owing 
to the expensive habit of throwing 
bouquets at himself. 

A girl generally loses interest in a 
young man when he becomes engaged, 
especially if he becomes engaged to 
her.—New York “Times.” 

Lost.—Twelve years ago the steam- 
ship Portland, a passenger steamer ply- 
ing between Boston and Portland, disap- 
peared from the sight and ken of man. 
She left Boston at six o’clock at night, 
carrying 170 passengers. She was sight- 
ed at eight o’clock off Thatcher’s 
Island, and that was the last that was 
ever seen or heard of her. There was 
not a single survivor, and it has never 
been known where the ill-fated ship 
went down. 
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spoken are like apples of gold in baskets of silver.—Proverbs. 





boys, just a moment! You've all 
had your say, 

While enjoying yourselves in so pleasant 
a way. 

toasted our sweethearts, 
friends and our wives, 
toasted each other wishing all 
merry lives: 
’Tis one in a million and outshines the 


Now, 


We've our 


We've 


rest; 

Don’t frown when I tell you this toast 
beats all others— 

But drink one more toast, boys, a toast 
to “Our Mothers!” 


u 
Helpful Hints. 

If a teaspoonful of water is added to 
each egg used for dipping croquettes 
it will prevent the egg from becoming 
stringy. 

If a piece of cheese is carefully 
wrapped in a cloth wrung out in vine- 
gar, it will neither dry nor gather 
mold, 

When using sandpaper to remove 
old paint, try wetting it with benzine. 
The work will be accomplished sooner. 

If a fish is dipped in milk and then 
in flour or cracker crumbs it will 
brown quite as well as though first 
dipped in egg. 

Cream and butter should be eaten 
freely by those who do not eat much 
meat, as they furnish fats for the sys- 
tem. 

Never leave foodstuffs of any kind in 
cardboard boxes, as they will not only 
gather moisture but will attract in- 
sects. 

The careful! housewife never throws 
away a bit of bacon fat. She uses it 
for frying fish or potatoes to good ad- 
vantage. 

Nuts are excellent as a _ substitute 
for meat, but should be eaten at meal- 
time. They are more digestible with 
a little salt. 

A paste made of emery powder and 
olive oil is excellent for polishing steel 
articles of any kind. Follow with a 
clean rag. 

When wiping silver take care to use 
a towel free from lint. Silver, like 
glassware, shows every particle of lint 
that touches it. 








7 
One Cook 


May make a cake “ fit for 
the Queen,” while another 
only succeeds in making a 
“pretty good cake” from the 
same materials. 


It’s a matter of skill! 


People appreciate, who 
have once tasted 


Post 
Toasties 


A delicious food made of 
White Corn — flaked and 
toasted to a delicate, crisp 
brown — to the “ Queen’s 
taste.”’ 


Post Toasties are served 
direct from the package with 
cream or milk, and sugar if 
desired— 


A breakfast favorite! 
‘¢ The Memory Lingers ”’ 
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Postum Cereal Co., Ltd. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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Back-to-the-Farm. 

Farmers’ bulletin No. 432, recently 
issued by the department of agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., tells one of the 
most interesting back-to-the-farm 
stories that have appeared in many 
days. : 

Summarized briefly, it tells of a law- 
yer in a city of the Middle West who, 
at the age of 60, found himself in ill 
health and was told by his physician 
that he could not hope for more than 
one year of life unless he made a rad- 
ical change of occupation. It was a 
serious proposition. The lawyer was 
making $3,000 a year in the city. He 
had a large family, a wife and ten chil- 
dren, ranging in age from 2 years to 
21. He did not know anything about 
farming, but he decided to buy a farm. 
He had put away about $10,000 for a 
rainy day, and with this money he pur- 
chased 300 acres of run-down land in 
the Shenandoah valley which had on 
it a big house, about 100 years old and 
in need of repairs. The barns and 
fences likewise were dilapidated and 
the gross income from the place was 
only $700 a year. In buying the farm 
and stocking it the lawyer went pretty 
deeply in debt, but he has pulled out 
handsomely. 

At present the farm is worth about 
$40,000, is well equipped and well kept, 
and the house is supplied with practi- 
cally all the conveniences of city life. 
The owner is nearly 80 years old, but 
he is in better health than when he 
left the city at 60. His big family of 
children has been educated at a cost 
of $10,000, and the farm has paid for 
it. He has purchased eighty additional 
acres of land and has paid for it, and 
in 1909 the farm yielded a profit of 
more than $5,000. 

Details are given as to how the farm 
was managed. “Scientific farming,” as 
the term is used, was not practiced. 
The lawyer who turned farmer at 60 
was the veriest greenhorn in matters 
agricultural, but he made good by 
energy and wise management. He 
worked systematically and he kept a 
careful account of his income and his 
outgo. The story as told in the depart- 
ment bulletin is interesting in every 
line, and it is an illuminating exposi- 
tion of the possibilities in agricultural 
life—even to one who has had no 
practical experience in such affairs. To 
persons who from necessity or desire 
are contemplating a _ back-to-the-soil 
movement, it will prove of no little 
value, although its usefulness is not 
limited to that class alone. Any 
farmer, near farmer or would-be 
farmer will find something to interest 
him in Bulletin 432. 





Facts Worth Knowing. 

Salt mixed with vinegar is excellent 
for cleaning copper vessels. 

It is a wise plan to add cornmeal to 
gasoline used for cleaning anything 
badly spotted. The meal helps in rub- 
bing out the spots. 

When repairing a rent in a glove it 
is well to turn the article inside out 
and then sew it over with cotton, not 
with silk thread. 

When laying oilcloth or linoleum on 
floors, if the edge is well smeared with 
brewers’ yeast it will keep its place 
and will not curl up. 

After almonds are blanched and but- 
tered, they may easily be browned by 
shaking them over a fire in a corn 
popper. 

—-—_—-——— - 0——_- - - -—— 
To Judge Its Own Needs. 

With intelligent guidance the child 
can be made the judge of what his 
body needs in the amount of food. If 
the child be taught—carefully—to 
chew every mouthful of food thor- 
oughly, and to swallow it before tak- 
ing another mouthful, and if he is de- 
nied fluid to drink at meals, then he 
cannot overeat, for appetite will be 
satisfied before he has swallowed too 
much. 





Too many husbands and wives quar- 
rel about the best way to make each 
other happy. 





RECIPES. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Mrs. A. Diefinbach, N. Y. 


To make nice butter in winter put 
two cupfuls of buttermilk, as a starter, 
in the cream crock. It will be ripe and 
ready when churning-day comes. If 
you are using an old-fashioned dasher 
churn, put a small hole near the bot- 
tom of the churn and put in a cork. 
This will greatly lessen the work of 
washing butter, for the buttermilk may 
be run off, and water put on the butter 
while in the churn. It’s so much eas- 
ier than the old way. 


Graham Loaf. 

One cupful buttermilk, one cupful 
sweet milk, one-half cupful brown 
sugar, one teaspoonful salt, one tea- 
spoonful soda, one cupful wheat flour, 
two cupfuls graham flour; bake forty 
minutes. 


Grandma’s Friedcakes 

One and one-half cupfuls granulated 
sugar, one and one-half cupfuls sour 
milk, one-half cupful sour cream, two 
eggs, one-half teaspoonful soda, one 
teaspoonful baking powder, a little nut- 
meg, a little salt, flour to make a soft 
dough; beat eggs and sugar until light 
before adding milk. This will make a 
two-gallon crock full and they are fine. 


Eggless Fruit Cake. 

Two and one-half cupfuls brown 
sugar, two cupfuls buttermilk, one-half 
cupful butter, one cupful raisens, one 
eupful dried currants, one tablespoon- 
ful cinnamon, one teaspoonful cloves, 
one-half of a nutmeg, four cupfuls 
flour; bake one hour in moderate oven. 

This makes fine pudding with the fol- 
lowing sauce: One cupful water, one- 
half cupful sugar, one teaspoonful but- 
ter, one teaspoonful cornstarch, one 
teaspoonful lemon extract, added after 
the sauce has boiled a few minutes; 
pour over pieces of the cake while hot, 
and there will be no need to steam the 
cake. 





Household Notes, 

A florist says that the leaves of 
palms should be washed in milk and 
water, which will preserve them and 
prevent brown spots. 

Sprinkle salt over hot coals and 
shake your damp, uncurled ostrich 
feathers cver the fumes and the ten- 
drils will curl up smartly. 

To remove grease from garments, 
dissolve a tablespoonful of salt in four 
tablespoonfuls of alcohol, shake well 
and apply with a sponge. 

If sheets are being worn at the cor- 
ners from pinning to the line, strength- 
en this part of the hem by stitching 
several times across diagonally. 

Steel knives not in use may be kept 
from rusting if they are dipped in a 
strong solution of soda, then wiped dry 
and wrapped and kept in flannel. 

To renovate a fur rug rub in a lib- 
eral quantity of corn meal, let it re- 
main for several hours, and then shake 
and brush out with a good stiff whisk. 

Milk bottles are washed most easily 
if filled with cold water and emptied. 
Later rinse with soap suds and then 
with cold water. 

Leather in writing cases and blote 
ting pads may be sponged with a weak 
solution of oxalic acid in warm weather 
without destroying the delicate olive 
tint. 

Cut flowers may be preserved for an 
unusually long time if a little saltpeter 
or carbonate of soda is added to the 
water. Salt also helps to keep them 
fresh. 

A delicious salad is made from 
canned cherries and pecan nuts tossed 
up with a well-mixed French dressing. 
Served on leaves of lettuce hearts it is 
as pretty as it is tasty. 

Bananas mashed to a pulp, sweeten- 
ed with sugar and spread between thin 
slices of bread and butter are very 
tasty. They make a_ wholesome 
luncheon dessert for the little folks. 

If clothes are to be ironed soon after 
sprinkling, it is well to use warm water 
for sprinkling. Warm water spreads 
more quickly than cold, and the mois- 
ture spreads more evenly. 

For almond cake filling blanche and 
pound fine a pound of shelled almonds, 
mix them with two eggs, a cupful of 
sugar and teaspoonful of vanilla. 
Spread between layers and frost the 
top. 

A salad dressing liked by persons 
who appreciate German cookery is 
made of thick sour cream, whipped 
stiff, and seasoned with vinegar, sugar 
and paprika. For a cupful of cream 
use a teaspoonful of vinegar. 

Sewing cotton rags is a fad of the 
hour. The colors are carefully selected 
and the resultant rugs are astonishingly 
pretty. The soft pinks, greens and 
blues woven with the pure white are 
unusually effective. 























you come home 
tired after a hard 
day’s work, there’s 
nothing to refresh 
you like the delight- 
ful music of the 
Victor. 


Why not hear the Victor? Write 
us today and we’llsend you complete cata- 
logs of the Victor and Victor Records and 
tell you the nearest Victor dealer. He will 
gladly play Victor music for you, and sell 

you a Victor ($10 to $100) or Victor- Victrola 
(s75 to $250) on easy terms if desired, 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
11th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berhuer Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


To get best results, use only 
Victor Needles on Victor Records 
































































Marriage North. 

Cupid, so it seems, is not the same 
roguish little sprite when journeying 
through this far away country as he 
reveals himself to be elsewhere. 

Up in the frozen north he simply al- 
lows his office to go by theft. 

For courage and strength, 
Cupid’s dart, win out, in this 
gion. 

The Eskimo marriage is unlike any 
other on the face of the earth. It is 
not entered into for the caprice of a 
moment; nor for a freak of fancy. Nor 
is it ever entered into in a spirit of idle 
festivity. Nor for the gratification of 
pride and ambition, It is a display of 
manly courage and strength, and noth- 
ing else. The bride surrenders only 
after she falls down from sheer eix- 
haustion. 

Owing to this the Eskimo marriage 
has given rise to great wonder and 
no end of curiosity on the part of those 
who have witnessed the amazing spec- 
tacle. Is the wooing, if such it may 
be termed, real’ or simulated? they 
ask. 

When the bridegroom sets out in 
pursuit of the'bride is it all a surprise 
to her or is she prepared for his com- 
ing and so on the lookout all ready to 
act her part in this strangest of all 
strange marriage ceremonies, and 
which has been in vogue ever since the 
Eskimo first thought of contracting a 
marriage? 

Whichever way it may be, and there 
is a pretty good ground for believing 
that the whole affair is strictly literal 
and in no way different from what it 
appears, marriage without a wooing, is 
the way the most sacred tie of life is 
formed among these people. 

And whether the future holds a 
more tender courtship for the Eskimo 
time alone can tell. 
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Good Summer Egg Record. 

Here are some results from a flock 
of seventy-five hens between April 1 and 
November 380, eight months. The flock 
is mostly a cross of Barred Plymouth 
Rock and Rhode Island Red. Eggs 
sold, 441 dozen, $176.78, says a corre- 
spondent in “American Agriculturist.” 
I also grew twelve chickens and used 
some eggs. My method is to feed whole 
grain, two-third wheat and one of corn, 
oats and buckwheat. An investigation 
in one of the western states has failed 
to show a profitable flock fed on any- 
thing but whole grain, with from one- 
half to two-thirds ration of wheat. AS 
I have added some seventy-five fowls to 
the flock, I shall not know the exact egs 
production of the original seventy-five, 
but judge it would reach 900 dozen, 
or twelve dozen to the hen. The fowls 
eat more at this season, but the price 
of eggs is high, and I believe if kept 
separate the hens would have shown 
a profit of about $2 each for the year. 





It’s a sunnier place to spend our lives 
When the old home shines with the 
sweet old wives; 

And our hearts know best, 

the froth and foam, 
What a joy it is when the wives come 


through 


home; 

How the sunlight breaks, and we feel 
its cheer, 

When we know that the lips we love 
lean near! 


—Chicago “Tribune.” 
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Patterns for Women Who Sew. 


5052—Ladies’ Yoke Shirt Waist. Cut in 
sizes 32 to 42 bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2 yards of 36-inch material, 
with % yards of 18-inch all-over. 

5053—Children’s Dress with Front Panel 
and Yoke in One. Cut in sizes 1, 3 
and 5 years. Age 3 requires 3% yards 
of 27-inch material. 

4834—Ladies’ One-Piece Apron. Cut in 
Size 32, 36, 40 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. For 36 bust it requires 5% yards 
of 27-inch material. 

5354—Misses’ and Small Women’s Long 
Coat. Cut in sizes 14, 16 and 18 years. 


Age 16 requires 5 yards 44 inches 
wide; % yard 27-inch contrasting 
goods, 


4906—Boys’ Russian Suit. Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. For 4 years it re- 
quires 3 yards of 36-inch material. 

5137—Ladies’ Yoke Waist. Cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards of 36-inch material; 
% yard of 18-inch tucking. 

5081—Children’s Rompers. Cut in sizes 
2,4, 6 and 8 years. Age 4 requires 2% 
yards of 27-inch material. 

1042—Ladies’ Chemise or Combination 
Corset Cover and Short Petticoat. 
Cut in sizes 32 to 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. For size 36 it requires 2% yards 
36 inches wide. 

5076—Ladies’ Over-Skirt. Cut in sizes 
22 to 30 inches waist measure. Size 
24 requires 6 yards of 30-inch flouncing, 
— % yard of 36-inch material for 


Baie Girls Dress with Tunic. Cut in 
sizes 4 to 12 years. For 8 year size 
the dress needs 3% yards 36 inches 
wide. Underwaist needs 1% yard 27 
inches wide. 





5279—-Ladies’ Empire Coat. Cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires 2% yards 44 inches wide. 
4893—Ladies’ Shirt Waist. Cut in sizes 
32 to 42 inches bust measure. For size 
36 bust it requires 2% yards 36 inches 


wide. 
4921—Ladies’ Empire Night Gown, Cut 
in sizes 32 to 42 inches bust measure. 
ted size 36 bust it requires 5% yards 
6 inches wide. 
4838—Children’s ‘Tucked Dress. Cut in 
sizes 2 to 8 years. For 4 years it re- 
quires 2% yards 36 inches wide. 
4046—Children’s Rompers. Cut in sizes 
2, 4 and 6 years. For 4 years it re- 
quires 2% yards 36 inches wide; 1% 
yard 36 inches wide for bloomers 
alone. 
Patterns 10c, each. Order pattern by 
number, and give size in inches. Address 
Green’s Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N.Y. 





Aunt Hannah’s Reply. 

Dear Aunt Hannah:—TI was going to 
write long ago but can’t wait any long- 
er. I am a bachelor on a farm. Five 
years ago a lady came from the city 
to visit her aunt, the next house from 
here, and stopped at my mother’s 
house, too, A year ago last August I 
told her of my love for her and asked 
her to marry me. Last summer I built 
a house to please her. She is making 
an independent living by working in 
a hospital. Last summer I went to 
see her and she agreed to marry me 
last fall, but she didn’t. She said wait 
a while, we aren’t in a hurry. She 
used to write often, but since last 
spring she waits sometimes two months. 
About a week ago I went to see her 
and wanted her to promise a certain 
month next spring, but she couldn’t or 
didn’t want to promise, and then put 
it off again, but she never gives the 
reason. I was thinking she didn’t like 
me any more, though she never said 
anything to that effect. She said she 
gets so much writing at her work that 
she don’t like to write. We are 31 
years old, she being five months the old- 
er. I think if she doesn’t intend to 
marry me that she ought to tell me so 
don’t you? She is a good girl as far 
as I can see, but I think her aunts are 
trying to make trouble as they said 
she was so cross to her brother. She 
is running a house for herself and 
brother, her parents being dead. I 
was thinking of going to see her again 
and ask her whether shé likes me yet 
or if she wants the engagement brok- 
en, shall I do that? Her aunts told 
my sister that she was eight years older 
than she said, and she knows that her 
aunt and my sister talk about her, but 
she told me she didn’t care what they 
said. She said she couldn’t help that. 
She said she could tell a lot of stories 
too if she wanted to, but she didn’t. 
She is the first girl I ever kept com- 
pany with so you see I am green. If 
the engagement is broken have I got 
a right to ask her for the letters I 
wrote to he’ ind the ring or will the 
ring belong to her?—A Subscriber. 

Aunt Hannnah’s Reply:—It is true 
as you. suggest that relatives and 
friends of young girls often influence 
the girls to a remarkable degree in re- 
gard to the selection of a husband. I 
advise you to be patient and wait for 
results, since you say the girl is worthy 
and worth waiting for. In the mean 
time make yourself worthy of the girl 
by devoting yourself with energy to 
whatever you have in hand. Possibly 
the girl’s friends have doubt about 
your ability to support a wife and fam- 
ily. Give them evidence that you are 
able to care for a home. When the 
proper time comes you are entitled to 
a decisive answer yes or no, but I 
would not be too hasty in asking for 
this decision unless you have good rea- 
son for so doing. If the engagement 
is broken you are entitled to the re- 
turn of all letters you have written 
her and you should return the letters 
she has written you. In that case the 
ring you have given her should be re- 
turned to you. 


Road to the Poor House. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower. 
In a little town in Massachusetts a 

suit has recently been instituted tu com- 
pel the three sons of an old man who 
is now in the poorhouse to pay for his 
support, on the ground that they are 
perfectly well able to do so. 

This is the old man’s story: “A few 
years ago I owned my own farm, and 
it was a good one. After my wife died 
I made a trade whereby I should be 
kept for the rest of my life in return 
for my property. 

“Ags soon as papers were signed 
things began to be hard for me. Fre- 
quently I was nearly starved and had 
to apply to the neighbors for food. I 
grew thin and was poor both in food 
and clothing.” 

Conditions finally became so unbear- 
able that those to whom he applied for 
food helped him to get admission to 
the poorhouse.—Ruth Cameron in 
Rochester “Democrat and Chronicle.” 

Such experience as the above is often 
heard. The father or mother, having 


































































The upper photograp teaches how easy it is to 
make a child happy after life the investment of 
a thousand dollars may not give us so much joy as 
will a trifle in our childhood. Let us do all we can 
to make children happy. In the lower [photograph 
the son, and his wife and boy have returned to the 
old homestead and are visiting the father and mother. 
‘ Let such visits be frequent for life is short and the 
old folks cannot be with us always. 





perfect confidence in their sons or 
daughters, desire not to be bothered 
with the details o! business, foolishly 
deed the property and farm to their 
sons or daughters, and then the trouble 
begins. From that moment the old 
man’s property is no longer his. It be- 
longs to his sons, and gradually they 
begin to forget their duties to him and 
consider him an _ incumbrance, as 
something in the way. There is such a 
thing as having too much confidence in 
humanity. We certainly should not 
have such confidence in a man or 
woman as to allow them to carry our 
pocket book. Our pocket book and our 
property should remain in our posses- 
sion during life. Furthermore, it is a 
mistake for old people to give up re; 
sponsibility and care. While they 
should not be overloaded with work, it 
is well that they should have something 
to do every day. When a man gives up 
work he soon perishes or becomes help- 
less. If you wart to read of a notable 
example of an old man giving up his 
property to his children, read a chapter 
of Shakespeare’s ‘‘King Lear.”’ 





Health.—What would life be like if 
everybody was always well? Can such 
a state of affairs be imagined—every- 
body good tempered, everybody full of 
vigor, every»ody ready to do a kindness, 
yet everybody full of fight and fun, 
too—just as people are on some gor- 
geous days when they have the thrill 
of perfect health. There isn’t any par- 
ticular reason why this shouldn’t come 
about pretty soon, as soon as human 
life is valued above money and we let 
the doctors do what they all want to 
do more than anything else—keep us 
well, instead of making us well after 
we've got ourselves into trouble, con- 
serve the national vitality instead of 
merely patching it up from time to 
time. 





Little Smiles. 


“Dear me!” cried mamma; “what is 
the baby crying for?” 
“He’s mad at me, mamma,” said 


Mollie. 
smile 


“I was trying to make him 
with the glovestretcher.”’ 





























ag earifty women are not 

nny wise and pound 
fobs” in buying cotton 
dress-goods. They select 


Simpson-Eddystone 


Every dept in iT the manu- 
facture of these substantial 
calicoes contributes to the 
wearing-quality as well as to 
fine appearance. The cloth 

xcees and lasting; 


iifast; and the designs are 
strikingly beautiful and at- 
tractive. The standard 
m Prints since 1842, ** Worth 
(making up.’ 
8) Show this advertisement to 
your dealer when you order, and 
don’t accept substitutes. 
in your dealer’s stock write w 
his name and address. We'll 











Make Money-———= 
While You CAN 


Canning ponte pay A 
profits. yourown 
ner. Don’t cbotsomreleen 
getables 
e right. Sell to home merchan 
etc. ho pay well for home canned 
ahl Canning Outfit 
is a comp! = ing factory on the farm. Costs 
little to buy, » Practically nothing to run. Child can 
operate. orks —— and — —e in glass 


Prices $4.20 Over 100,000 in M 
Canning Book tells is howes Write for it to-day— ow 
F. S. Stahl, Box 301 L , Ail. 

rooklyn, N.Y. 


HN 


We have hundreds of R. F. D. cuss 
tomers who are buying their Groceries of 
us at wholesale prices. Send your name 


and address for catalogue and particulars. 
IMPERIAL SALES CO;, Dept. 311, Jamestown, N. ¥. 


40 Post Cards cumte. and other designs assorted 
colors, 10 cents. 12 t Cards, your name or 
town greetings in geid. Soc. 12 New Style Envelope 
Cards, Sig 2 pretty. your name on cards in envel- 
opes, 1 8. Card Works,Clintonville,Conn 


FRE We will send this beautiful 
‘ GOLD PLATED RING ery | 
Free if you will ond ve ie the names of five 
our neighbors and cents to pay postage, 
tec. GEM CITY SUPPL? Quiney, Ulinois 











laced anywhere, at- 

tracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, 

am ornamental, conven- 
ient,cheap. Lasts all 


ER 2? 


S “ tip over, will not soil 
or injure anything. 
oy effect 


RTSHOR 











ROLLERS 


Original and unequalled. 
Wood or tin rollers. Improve: 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
signature on genuine: 
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“Now, dearie, come and wash your 
face and hands.” 

“Shan‘t. Don’t want to.” 

“When I was small, I used to like 
washing my face.” 

“Yes; and look 


at it now.”— 








CANS « 


LOWEST PEYCES Also Labels, 
We ship any size order 






FRUITS, 


’ NATIONAL CAN COMPANY, 


ITS, SYRUPS 
and HONEY 
Solder and Supplies 


Write to-day for illustrated price list stating 
kind and quantity wanted, 


DEPT. 7, BALTIMORE, MD, 











The New-York 


successful farmers in all parts of the United States. 


lication in the world. 








Is a thoroughly practical, helpful, up-to-date illustrated national weekly, read by the most enterprising and 

Special pages for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Swine, > 
try, Dairy, Farm Machinery, Horticulture, Young People, Women Folks, Science and Mechanics, Short 
Stories and the most elaborate and reliable Market Reports. 
read it regularly every week. Regular price of the NEw-YorK TRIBUNE FARMER is $1.00 per year. 


Green’s Fruit Grower 


Our readers tell us that Green’s Fruit Grower is the best —_ magazine that comes to their homes. 
Yor nearly thirty years we have been trying to learn how to make a valu 
succeeded is shown from the fact that Green’s Fruit Grower has more paid subscribers than any similar pub- 


SPECIAL COMBINATION PRICE 


New-York Tribune Farmer one year and Green’s Fruit Grower three years for $1.00. 


Address, GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER, Rochester, N. Y. 


Tribune Farmer 


‘oul. 


Every member "of every farmer’s family should 


able rural publication. That we have 
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The MACY SEPARATOR 





SEND NO MONEY 
30 Days Trial 


You waste money 
if you pay a cent 
more the our price 
foraCre aSepara- 
tor. Yor can’t af- 
ford to wy from 
anyonea anyprice 
until you oave sent 
a postal card or a 
Sepply Can letter asking us for 

our special Cream 
Separator offer. Wesave you half of agents’ 
Prices—we allow you 30 days trial on your 
own farm—you needn’t send us a cent in ad- 
vance, if you prefer not to. 


THE MACY IS THE BEST AND 
YOU CAN PROVE IT 


We will send you a machine on trial so you can find 
out how it is. No Separator costs more to manu- 
facture than the Macy, yet our price is half the price 
asked by Agents. Easiest cleaned machine because its 
skimming device is aluminum. Frictionless pivot ball 
bearings make it easiest running. Guaranteed ver, 
Five sizes; five ro factory-to-farm prices. Cut 
out the middleman’s profit---keep this money 
_ pocket. Write to-day for our special intro- 

ier. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
607 Macy Building, - New York 
























We Will Deliver, 
Set Up and Start 


A SHARPLES 
Dairy Tubular 





Cream Separator 
In Your Home 


FREE 


And Leave It With 
You For a Thorough, 
Free Trial. You Pay 
No Freight—Pay 
Nothing in Advance— 
Take No Trouble, Risk 
Or Responsibility. 


We make this 

offer to you to 
prove that the Sharp- 
les Dairy Tubular is 
The World’s Best— 
the only separator 
that produces skim- 
ming force enough 
to do the work with- 
out disks or other 
contraptions. 








Later than, different from, all others. 
Twice the skimming force of others. 
Skims faster and twice as clean. Re- 
peatedly pays for itself by saving what 
others lose. Wears a lifetime. Guaranteed 
forever by America’s oldest and world’s 
biggest separator concern. You can own 
and use a Tubular for less than any other 
make. Howcan you afford to risk any- 
thing on 
any of the 
common 





ed cheap 
machines that Tubulars are everywhere 
rapidly replacing? Ask for Catalogue No. 
838 and free trial. 

THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR CO. 

WEST CHESTER, PENNA. 
Chicago, ills. San Francisco, Cal. Portiand, Ore. 
Toronto, Can, Winnipeg, Can. 

















“MILKREAM” Combination 


Weighs 30 Ibs. in ounces or tenths 
(see'cut). One pointer adjustable so 
&s to show net weight in pail. Sim- 
med practical, accurate. durable. 
nds profits and losses. Highly ap- 
proved. An excellent investment. “Will pay 
for itself quickly. Test your cows. Length 1 
inches, width 4%. weight 4 lbs. Money back 
guarantee. Price, securely packed, including 
milk reeord sheets, by express, @4.40, or by 
mail postpaid. @5.00. Circular free. Other 
specialties. BETTER FARMING CO., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Spring Scale 
AS yuh > 
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ZANE Mardic ond Granite memorials become 

SP moss-gro zrack, crumble and decay. 
‘] White Brofee will outlast the Pyramids, 
Moss-growth, chipping, cracking and crum- 
bling are imfosstd/e. Less expensive 
than granite; more artistic. Don't pur- 
chase without writing us for illustra- 
tions and prices. State approximate 
cost desired, Full information FREE. 
We deliver anywhere. 


i) 
wes Good Agents Wanted — Liberal Pay. 
tar oie 


wen. Monumental Bronze Co. 
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ROOM—1D 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Myron T, Bly. 

According to the scientists, we are 
on the verge of a revolution in methods 
of food preservation. They refer to 
the keeping of perishable foods in the 
natural state. They tell us that the 
farmer and the orchardist will soon be 
able to keep his butter and eggs and 
fruit, right on the farm, until he is 
ready to market them. Of course, they 
do not yet claim that such things can 
be kept in the home storehouse as long 
as in a chemical refrigerating plant, 
but they do say that preservation can 
be prolonged for a reasonable time. 
This will greatly benefit apple growers. 
Apples intended to be stored in a re- 
frigerating plant should be got there as 
soon after being picked as _ possible. 
They should never touch the ground. 
If put into a cold room the day they 
leave the tree so much the better. But 
the apple harvest is a busy time. If 
the fruit can be hustled into a storage 
house at the orchard much valuable 
time will be saved. It can be marketed 
when time is of less value. The double 
handling will be avoided. When taken 
out of a dry-air storage room, the fruit 
will keep longer on the market than 
when taken out of chemical storage. 

The New Preservative, 
Reference is made to, the storage of 
foods in rooms charged with ozone. It 
was known fifty years ago that ozone 
was a sterilizing agent, but the trouble 
has been to get ozone at a commercial 
price. Within recent years the German 
and French investigators have worked 
out a cheap electrical process of ex- 
tracting it from the air. The manufac- 
turers have taken up the subject com- 
mercially where the scientists left off 
experimentally and produced a com- 
pact and cheap apparatus for getting 
out the ozone. ‘This paper will con- 
tain some suggestions about the con- 
struction of a dry-air, home storage 
house, and the succeeding paper will 
describe the ozonizer. 

The New Building Material. 

We can build a better storage house 
to-day than ever before, because we 
have better material to build with. 
This refers to the hollow clay building 
blocks or tiles. They are light and 
cheap and quickly laid up. They have 
just enough porosity to allow of desir- 
able radiation. They make a _ wall 
filled with air spaces. Air spaces are 
the best insulating medium. Insulated 
walls and roof are prime necessities of 
the dry-air storage house. We may 
add also an insulated floor. The ob- 
ject to be attained is an insulated, air- 
tight room wherein we can control 
(1) the temperature and (2) the 
humidity, 

Laying Up the Walls. 

If only a single story is wanted, the 
site may be any well-drained or drain- 
able knoll. Unless the building is 
wanted for the storage of dairy pro- 
ducts also, it had better be located 
right in the orchard or at least far 
enough from all other buildings to 
avoid danger of fire. 

If there is to be a second story, the 
building should be located adjacent to 
a hillside, so as to afford a grade en- 
trance to the second story over a short 
bridge. It is not best to have any part 
of the structure under ground. Under- 
ground construction does not conduce 
to dryness of atmosphere but rather to 
humidity. Double walls are recom- 
mended, with a concrete foundation up 
to three or four inches above the grade 
of the floor. The outer section of the 
double wall may be of blocks three or 
four inches thick with one air space, 
but a thicker block with two air spaces 
would be better. It will not pay to 
skimp the construction, considering 
that perhaps some thousands of dollars 
worth of fruit are to be entrusted to 
the building, annually, for a lifetime. 
The inner wall should certainly be of 
thick blocks having two or three air 
spaces. The two walls must be tied to- 
gether by steel-wire ties, which come 
cheaply by the keg. Joints in both 
walls must be broken both horizontally 
and vertically. Live or circulating air 
may be had in the inner tier of air 
spaces of the inner wall in this way: 
Ascertain just where the air spaces of 
the first tier of blocks of the inner wall 
will come on the foundation when the 
blocks are in place. Before the con- 
crete of the foundation has set, trowel 
off the corner or make little troughs in 
it at the point where the air spaces of 
the blocks will come. In this way, air 
can be admitted to the air spaces at 
the bottom. Care is to be had that 





Ave, Bridgeport, Conn 
Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





when the plate is reached the inner 





tier of air spaces is not covered. This 
construction involves setting the blocks 
end on end—the approved method. 
The average mason will want to lay 
them on the side. 
Putting on the Roof. 

An insulated roof is wanted. It will 
be heavy and, therefore, the span must 
not be too great. A long, narrow 
building will not require a _ steel-sup- 
ported or truss roof, if heavy rafters 
are used. The flat roof is more feas- 
ible, but it involves a row of supporting 
columns in the center of the storage 
floor. They are a disadvantage. The 
rafters better be bridged after the 
manner of bridge floor joists. The 
rafters being in place, the ceiling comes 
next. Number 3. sound knot in 
ceiling or flooring may be used. If gal- 
vanized steel roofing is used for the 
ceiling, instead of the matched stuff it 
will add to the fire-resisting qualities of 
the interior. After the ceiling is on, 
throw in between the rafters from four 
to six inches of dry, crushed cinders. 
If the roof pitch is considerable, it may 
be necessary to tamp them to prevent 
them from sliding down to the eaves. 
The bridging will help to keep them in 
place. Mineral wool can be used in 
place of the cinders, but it may tend to 
gather more moisture than the cinders. 
The walls are to be carried up flush 
with the top of the rafters, slushing 
well around the rafters. Matched roof 
boards are now to be put on, making a 
tight job. Next comes the building 
paper. Two layers of the best are 
recommended, broken joints. Paper is 
a good non-conductor. On the paper 
there can be laid a good quality of gal- 
vanized steel roofing. A more durable 
roof would be secured by laying a 
course of wire lath on the building 
paper and then covering with concrete 
mortar, water-proof strong. This con- 
struction would add to the weight and 
cost. The roof construction is mest im- 
portant. <A double ceiling with an air 
space and a course of paper between 
would pay. Some orchardists might 
even be willing to have the storage 
room broken with supporting columns 
in order to get an insulated, fireproof 
roof which could be constructed out of 
the same tiles with an outer covering of 
Portland cement. 

Floor and Drainage. 

Lines of farm tile should be laid 
both around the outside and inside of 
the footing. The inner line, at least, 
terminating at a cellar trap connected 
with the drain. It will pay to lay addi- 
tional lines along the floor foundation, 
five or ten feet apart, especially if the 
location is wet or springy. Assuming 
that the floor has been excavated to 
solid ground before running the tile, 
put in six inches or more of cinders and 
set a laborer tamping them with an 
iron tamp until he has got them abso- 
lutely solid. It would be better to dis- 
tribute the cinders in layers, tamping 
each layer. On the cinders lay a course 
of clay building blocks, flat side down. 
Blocks four inches thick with one air 
space will answer. Scatter clean, sharp 
sand over the floor and with a broom 
work it down between the blocks. It 
can be thoroughly worked into the 
interstices by pouring water on the 
floor, a long time before the room is to 
be used. A reasonably dry floor should 
result. 

A concrete floor would be more satis- 
factory, but its preserving qualities are 
not as good. There would probably be 
no great objection to filling the joints 
between the floor blocks with thin con- 
crete mortar. 

Door and Window Openings. 

Double doors should be provided, the 
outer doors being covered with zinc or 
tin. Window openings should not be 
numerous and should be carefully fitted 
with air-tight double sash. Swinging 
wooden shutters, covered with zinc, 
may be provided as an additional pre- 
caution against fire. It is not expected 
that any insurance premiums will be 
paid upon this building or its contents. 
One year’s premiums would more than 
cover these additional fire precautions. 
If the building is located at the proper 
distance from all other buildings, no 
insurance is needed. The exterior walls, 
at least, should receive a coat of good 
Portland cement mortar and in connec- 
tion with the use of ozone as described 
in the following paper we will have a 
storage house where apples, butter, 
milk and all perishable products can be 
kept for a reasonable time. There is 
no reason why apples should not be 
kept until spring. If a partition wall is 
run across the room at a suitable dis- 
tance from the entrance so as to make 
an ante-room, it would greatly add to 
the efficiency of the building. 















This Offer Is No Catch! 


It is a solid, fair and 
square_ proposition to 
furnish a brand new, well 
made and well finished 
cream separator complete, 
sone to a long trial and 
fu a7 wiay-ty for | 
$15.95. It skims one | 
quart of milk perm; 
minute, warm or cold 
makes heavy or light cream’ | 
and Ke rP J — — eS 
any higher priced machine. Designed for § 
dairies, otels, restaurants and privet 
families. Different from this picture, which 
illustrates our large capacity machines. An 
~ A or girl can run it. The crank is on} 
nehes long. Just think of that! The bow) ig 
a sanitary marvel, easily cleaned, and em. 
bodies all our latest improvements. Gears run 
in anti-friction bearings and are thoroughly 
protected. Before you decide on a cream 
separator of any capacity whatever, obtain our 
$15.95 proposition. Our own (the manufac. 
turer’s) twenty-year guarantee protects you on 
every erican Separator. We ship im- 
mediately. Whether your dairy is large. or 
small, write us and obtain our handsome free 
catalog. Address, 


CAN SEPARATOR C0. sainsrisceay, 


Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 




















































Be Glad. 
Is_your heart with anguish throbbing? 
Does some sorrow crush your soul? 
Do the years drag onward, slowly,— 
Ere you reach your shining goal? 
Love, and Fame, and Fortune vanished, 
Hope on, heart, tho’ crushed and sad; 
Tho’ hid by clouds, God’s sun is shining, 
Be glad. 





Tho’ the clouds are black above you, 
What tho’ earthly joys are few,— 
They’re but clouds, soon all must vanish, 
And the Heaven itself is blue. 

Do your days drag through in sorrow, 
O’er the joys you might have had? 
Vesper-song will come at even, 








Be glad. 
oO 
Dairying in New York. 
Dairying is the most important 


branch of agriculture in this state. The 
last available census shows about one 
and one-half millions of cows, one- 
third million heifers, one-half a million 
calves, and a total value of dairy pro- 
ducts of over $55,000,000. The esti- 
mates of the United States department 
of agriculture for 1910 show about one 
and three-fourths million cows and 
nearly 900,000 ‘other cattle. With a 
long lead, New York state stands ahead 
of all other states when compared on 
the basis of dairy production, says the 
New York “Tribune Farmer.” 

Dairying is destined to continue the 
most important branch of agriculture 
in New York state because: 

First—The people must have milk; 
they will also have butter and cheese. 
This is a state of large population and 
it is rapidly becoming still more popu- 
lous. There are now nearly 9,000,000 
persons in New York state—most of 
them in cities and towns. The follow- 
ing shows how quickly the dairy mar- 
ket increases with the increase of 
population. In 1899, the daily average 
number of forty-quart cans of milk re- 
ceived in the New York market, over 
different railroads, was nearly 26,000. 
In 1908, it was more than 41,000. The 
market is here. ‘ 

Second—This state is pre-eminently 
adapted to dairying. Its fertile hills 
and valleys, cool springs, clear streams, 
many ice ponds, grain and forage crops, 
and its present dairy development, all 
point to great activity in dairying in 
the years to come. The facilities are 
here. 

Third—From now on dairying will be 
conducted more and.more as any busi- 
ness is conducted. There is to bea 
more definite relationship between the 
cost of production and the selling price. 
Economic laws, which no force can 
change, will provide a margin of profit 
in dairying that is comparable with 
that in other industries. We have not 
seen the profit in the past, chiefly be- 
cause of competition in the west, 
whence free fertility has been sent east 
in the form of all kinds of farm crops. 
But now the west begins to realize the 
true value of fertility. 

First—More pure bred and_ high 
grade cows. These will help to reduce 
the average cost of production and 
their number will be increased by 45- 
sociations of breeders and_ so-called 
cow testing associations, and the efforts 
conducted privatefy by hundreds of 
highly intelligent farmers. To-day 
there are more than 3,600 owners of 
pure bred cattle in this state. It is 4 
modest prophecy to say that this num- 
ber will be trebled within the next few 
years. 


a . eee —_ 


Elbow grease is a great crop raiser. 
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Vegetable Curiosities. 

The pacoba, also called Adam’s fig- 
tree, and found in Brazil, is very large; 
the stalks are soft and spongy, and the 
leaves very long, smooth, and soft like 
velvet; these are so cool and refreshing 
that people in fevers have them applied 
to their bodies, to abate the violent heat 
of the distemper, and give them ease. 
The fruit grows in clusters like figs, at 
a foot distance on the main stalk, and 
one cluster frequently contains two hun- 
dred. The fruit which acquires a pleas- 
ant taste, is yellow, and is not only 
grateful to the palate, but is esteemed 
medicinal particularly in fevers and 
spitting of blood. 

The pocaire, also found in the same 
country, is a shrub ten or twelve feet 
high and has a stem much thicker than 
a man’s thigh, yet so tender, that it 
may be cut asunder with a sword at 
one stroke. The leaves resemble those 
of water-sorrel; they are generally six 
feet long, very broad, but are extreme- 
ly thin, and have only one strong mid- 
dle rib to hold them together; on which 
account they are so torn by the wind 
plowing them about, that they hang 
in rags, and at a distance these shrubs 
appear as if stuck with feathers. The 
fruit, which has the name of poco, is 
as long as a man’s hand, and both in 
color and shape is like a cucumber; in 
taste it is much more delicate. 

The timbo, a native of South Amer- 
ica, is a plant that springs up like a 
string, and rises to the top of the high- 
est mulberry-trees, to which it some- 
times grows close like ivy. They are 
exceedingly strong and tough, and even 


those as thick as a man’s leg, may be 
wound and _ twisted about’ without 
breaking. The bark is an _ infallible 


poison to fish, and, being thrown into 
water, leaves hardly any of them alive. 

The sugar-apple of Florida is placed 
by Spaniards near the head of the fruit 
list for its excellence. It grows upon 
a shrub little larger than a pomegran- 
ite, and in size and shape is something 
like a pine cone. In its flavor it is one 
of the most concentrated sweets known 
among fruits. It is somewhat similar 
in shape and consistency to ice cream, 
and is eaten with a spoon, one end of 
the apple being cut off and the rest 
used as a cup. 


Pears and a Message. 

following anecdote about the 
famous jurist, Story, was prepared for 
Story’s biography by his_ son, but 
Charles Sumner, who edited the work, 
struck it out, 

The narrative runs like this: In his 
younger days Story lived in the aristo- 
cratic old town of Salem, in Massa- 
chusetts. His great ability was not then 
tempered by as much wisdom as he 
afterward displayed, and he was looked 
upon with disfavor by some of the old 
families. 

One day Mrs. A. called upon Mrs. B., 
and in the course of their conversa- 
tion—there being a seamstress present 
—Mrs. A. asked Mrs. B. if her daughter 
Was going to the party that evening. 

“No,” was the short reply; “I don’t 
propose to let my daughter go to any 
place which is frequented by that in- 
significant young puppy, Story.” 

Years afterward, when Story was a 
judge on the Supreme bench, he visited 
Salem, and was warmly welcomed by 
those who had known his formerly. 
Among his best friends, apparently, was 
Mrs. B., and he accepted her pressing 
invitation to dinner. Now, in the years 
which had elapsed, the seamstress be- 
fore mentioned had become possessed 
of a home of her own, to which was 


The 


attached a garden, with a pear tree, 
which was just then loaded with fine 
fruit. After the invitation to dinner 
had been accepted the seamstress re- 
ceived a call from Mrs. B’s. servant, 


asking her to send up a basket of her 
excellent pears for dinner, as ‘Mr. 
Justice Story, of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, was to be present.” 

The good-natured seamstress sent tiie 
pears at once, and with them this mes- 
Sage: 

“Tell your mistress that I am glad 
that the insignificant young puppy, 
Story, has grown to be so fine a dog.” 


Matches, 
At Jonkoping, Sweden, is the oldest 
and largest match factory in the world. 
It was established more than one hun- 


dred years ago, and there are now to 
be seen specimens of the matches used 
at the beginning of the last century, 
consisting of big fagots of wood fur- 
nished with a handle and a tip to dip 
in a batch of sulphur. The wood from 
which the present kind of matches is 
made is taken from the adjacent 
forests, which are divided into fifty sec- 
tions. Every year one section is cut 
and then replanted with young trees. 
The trees are hewn into planks in the 
forest and cut into slivers in the factory. 
The boxes are made of the outside of 
the trees. The factories are on the 
banks of lakes which are connected 
with one another by wide canals. Mil- 
lions of matches are turned out each 
day. Some idea of where they all go 
to may be obtained from the statement 
that there are at least 280,000,000 of 
matches burned each day in the United 
States, or an average of five matches for 
each person, 


“This is the Earl of Dalkeith; ye’ll 
know him.” 

“Na, na; I dinno ken him,” was the 
reply. 

“At all events,” continued the Cap- 
tain, “you know his father, the Duke?” 

“Oh, aye,” the old vdter replied. “I 
ken the Duke; he is grand mon, the 
Duke.” 

“Well, then, you’ll surely vote for his 
son?” queried the other. 

“Na, na; I’m no sure aboo that,” said 
the man, “It’s no every coo that has a 
cauff like hersel’.” 


“Did Jones finally get a separation 
from his wife?” asked Milligan. 


“Yes,” said Willoughby. 
“Reno?” asked Milligan. 
“No,” said Willoughby; “he bought 


her a ticket to Europe, and she went.” 
—‘Harper’s Weekly.” 


Minister—‘‘Mackintosh, why don’t 
you come to church now?” 

Mackintosh—‘“For three reasons, sir. 
Firstly, I dinna like yer theology; sec- 


ondly, I dinna like yer singin’, and 
thirdly, it was in your kirk I first met 
my wife.”—‘‘Musical America.” 


Jinks—“Do you know, I was refused 
three times before I found a girl who 
would have me.” 

Blinks—‘“I see. Just like a patent 
medicine: ‘Well shaken before taken.’ ”’ 
—‘Judge.” 











A corner of lawn at Maple Dell Farm, the home of A. A. Halladay, Bellows Falls, Vt. 





Fun for the Family 


Hard Working Angels. 


“Mamma, the angels have to work 
awfully hard, don’t they?” queried lit- 
tle Viola. 

“I don’t know, dear,” replied her 
mother, “why do you think they do?” 

“Well,” answered Viola, “if they have 
to light up the stars every night and 
blow them out every morning, I guess 
it must keep ’em pretty busy.” 


Mistaken Encouragement, 

“T told a friend of mine to sing in- 
stead of brooding over his troubles.” 

“Good advice!” 

“T don’t think so. Every time he 
gets a little bit worried now every- 
body in the building has to suffer!”— 
Washington “Star.” 


But a Question of Sex. 

“What is the difference between firm- 
ness and obstinacy?” asked a young lady 
of her fiance. 

“Firmness,”’ was .1is gallant reply, ‘“‘is 
a noble characteristic of women; ob- 
stinacy is a lamentable defect in men.” 
—‘Stray Stories.’ 


An author of transcendental genius 
speaks the thought of all time. For 
example—one summer at Sunapee [I 
loaned a volume of Plato to a lean, 
shrewd farmer. When the volume was 
returned, I said: 

“Well, how did you like Plato?” 

“Fust rate,” the farmer answered, “I 
see he’s got some of my ideas,”——-New 
York “Tribune.” 


Didn’t Need Watching.—‘Rufus, you 
old loafer, do you think it’s right to 
leave your wife at the washtub while 
you pass your time fishing?” 

“Yassah, jedge; it’s all right. Mah 
wife don’ need any watching. She'll 
sholy wuk jes’ as hard as if I was dah.” 


Customer (getting measured) —How 
much are those trousers going to cost 
me? 

Tailor—Forty-two shillings, sir. How 
many pockets do you want in them? 

Customer—None; I shan’t need any 
pockets after I’ve paid for the trousers. 

—‘Judge.”’ 


Puzzling Conduct. 


Little Girl—‘‘Mother, is Uncle John 
deaf?” 

Mother—‘“No, dear. Why?’ 

Little Girl—‘‘Every time he gives me 
five cents he says ‘What do you say?’ 
and I’m never saying a word.’’—‘Met- 
ropolitan.” 


“Pittison always seems to carry him- 
self with great dignity. What has he 
ever done that he should hold his head 
so high?’ 

“Nothing. He is merely trying to live 
up to his wife’s hats.” — Chicago 
“*Record-Herald.”’ 


Invidious, 


“Miss Passay is furious with that so- 
ciety reporter.” 

“Why so?” 

“He published the announcement of 
her approaching wedding under the 
column headed ‘Late Engagements.’ ’— 
“Life.” 


Back, Then to the Farm, 
_ Richard Croker during his visit to 
New York last month discussed with a 
reporter the high cost of living. 

“The farmers are all right,” said Mr. 
Croker. “It is the people who insist on 
living in the towns who find everything 
too dear. In the towns, you see, the 
expenses are as bothersome as the 
children. 

“A little boy in a tiny flat looked up 
from his drum one day and said: 

“*Mother, Adam and Eve lived in 
Paradise. What was it like there?’ 

“ ‘Like what it is here,’ his mother 
answered, ‘when you eight children are 
all at school.’” 


“So you wish,” asked the father of 
the beautiful heiress, “‘to assume the 


bonds of matrimony?” 


“Yes,” replied the titled foreigner, “‘if 
you will guarantee that they will pay 
regular dividends.”—Chicago ‘“Record- 
Herald.” 





“T was in hopes, when I married, that 
I could give my wife everything she 
wanted.” 

“Well?” 

“T didn’t think her yearning capacity 
would be so much greater than my 
earning capacity.”—Washington ‘Her- 
ald.” 





Save your trees 


“ and your fruit profits. Keep borers out 
of your peach, plum, apple, pear and quince 
. trees—nothing will kill them, once they get 
- in. Boro-Wax armor-plates trees against 
borers—is easily : pplied, becomes almost 
* & part of the tree itself—expands with 
growth for three years at least. Descrip- 
tive circular free. Write for it and liberal 
f introductory proposition today. 


: J.T. LOVETT, Monmouth Nursery, 


BOX 134, LITTLE SILVER, N. d 
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‘Thirty Years With 


Fruits and Flowers”’ 
Chas. A. Green’s new book tells 
how one acre in fruit can be a 


grade 
trees, at Who! 
100,000 Privet Hedge for sale. 
Gaeen’s Nunseay Co. 
sex 9] ROCHESTER, u. v. 











RAISE WATER 

above the high mark in any 
quantity — with an auto- 
matic Rife 

Raises om "30 ft. for each 
foot of fall—no trouble or pump- 
ing expense. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Booklet, plans, esti- 
mate, FREE, 
Rife Engine Co.,2414 Trinity Bdg.,3.Y.. 


MARKET GARDENERS’ PAPER 


Weekly Market Growers Journal—only paper printed 
especially for vegetable growers. $1.00a year, 52 issues, 
For 10 cents and names of three market gardeners we 
send it ten weeks with our popular booklet, ‘$25,000 a 
Year From Twelve Acres.” Send for free sample copies 
—it is the best way to judge. 
Market Growers Journal, 544 Walker Bidg., Louisville, Ky. 


PRINTFORYOURSELE 


ae oe $18. Rotary, rr $00. Save 1 money. gg ye 
others, big profit. All = rules sent. Write 
factory for press satalog, TYPE, cards, paper. 
THE PRESS CO., Meriden, Connecticut, 
PATENT of SVICE ee Manufacturers of Inventions, 
ADVIC REE. Send sketch, 


FARNHAM & SUES, Attys., Fon Washington, D. C. 


20 “ovonzn’ POST CARDS issoursexe 100 


COLORED ASSORTMENT 
BEAUTIFUL COLORED FLOWER POST CARDS 10ce 

12 Your name or town greetings in gold on each 
UNITED STATES ART, 150 Nassau Street, New York 
a WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 
for 4 Buggy Wheels, Steel Tires. With Ruober Tires, 
<I 45, Rerubdbing your wheels, $10.30. I manufacture 


Ua\y)/ wheels % to4in.tread. Bugsy Tops, $6.50; Shafts,$2.10, 
¥j/ Learn how to ——- direct. a ta Repair a 
$5.95. Wagon Umbrella mu. BOOB, Cin’ti, & 


TOOLS FOR CAPONIZING FOWLS 


FOR SALE, with full instructions for 
their use. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N. ¥. 


OREGON INFORMATION 


For authentic detailed information concerning 
fruit growing, dairying, general farming, manu- 
facturing and business opportunities in any part 
of Oregon. Address Portland Commercial Club, 
Room 680, Portland, Oregon. 


Write J. D. S. Hanson & Son, Hart, Mich., 
for best list of fruit, grain, and stock farms, 


Pp ATE NTS 22 WWatsen zB. ESookstee. Highe 


he 
aut caltenoen. Best 


For Best EXTENSION LADDER * ‘ww: 


= Ny 
TTER, 14 Mill St., Binghamton Y. 


Keep Bees in Your Orchard 


Excellent as pollenizers—profitable, too. Learn about 

bees from “‘ Gleanings in Bee C: ‘ulture??—6 months trial 

subscription 25c. Book on Bees and supply catalog free, 
THE A. I. ROOT CO., Box 40, Medina, Ohio. 
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SECURED OR FEE RETURNED, 
Free Patent Book, Selling Guide and List 
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‘~ will reduce inflamed,swollenJoints, 

» Bruises, Soft Bunches. Cure Boils, 
Poll Evil, uitor, or any | 
unhealthy kh ' 
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My Experience with Poultry. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
M. L. Piper. 


Some thirty years ago I got the hen 
fever, and having plenty of lumber, I 
went to work and built a poultry house. 
This house was 10x26 feet and was 
divided into three pens, 10x12 feet, 
with a window in each pen on the south 
side. It was made with a double board 
roof, and the sides were single-boarded 
with battens over the cracks. Though 
it was not a warm house yet it an- 
swered my purpose very well. I kept 
hens in it for about twenty-five years, 
and then tore it down, and built a 
warmer and more substantial house. 
The poultry I had on hand was like my 
neighbors, “mixed breed all sorts,’’ but 
I thought I would keep them and see 
whether the business paid or not. The 
Leghorns and Langshans were favor- 
ites with many poultry men then, but 
they asked from $2 to $5 a setting for 
eggs. That was more than I could 
afford to pay, I thought, and kept what 
fowls I had. Let me say right here 
if I was going to begin over again, I 
would purchase eggs of the _ best 
stock to be had of the kind I preferred, 
if they cost me a dollar each. I would 
add new blood to my stock every third 
year, by purchasing of some reliable 
breeder, a thoroughbred cockerel or 
; two. I put the hens into the house in 
v 4 October, eight hens in each pen, mak- 


eae Sod “W- * Sse 

‘ ing twenty-five fowls in all. I fed 

wees COMB BR them corn on the ear, and gave them 
EGHORNS 


oats once a day, also water. Some of 

them were laying when put in h 
The Popular Leghorn.—The acknowledged ye P > 
ween of the practical egg-laying breeds is the 


house, but soon stopped. After a while 
ghorn, when judged by the standard of the I began to wonder why they didn’t lay, 
noospend eg od «| = am pont for they were well fed and looked sleek 
Sat Gnay ane satel saline tee oan pub. and fat. A friend who called to see 
no time in setting. Like a good milch cow they them said they were too fat, and ad- 
a we amg gg ee bt See = vised me to feed less corn and more 
lodien dhe Ramee trends: tot Gikstona! hey oabe oats. “Do you give them any lime or 
sume is put to eos purpose. Price of S.C. Rea grit?” he asked. ‘“‘No,” I replied. ‘‘Do 
Leghorns and B. P. Rocks, all one price. they need anything of that kind?” 

“Why, of course they do; and you must 
pound up old plaster and earthen-ware 
and give them twice a week.” But they 
didn’t lay till towards spring with all 
the feed and care I gave them. After 
they had laid a few eggs they wanted 
to sit; and the success I had would 
make a stone image smile. After a few 
years, a friend who kept S. C. Brown 
Leghorns advised me to try that breed 
as they were non-sitters and good lay- 


Write for free price list. 
ELL KAYNER, WEST FALLS, N. Y. = == = 
9 O VAR’S All breeds Poultry, Eggs, Ferrets, 
Dogs, Pigeons, Hares, etc. List free. Colored Des'c 
60 page book 10c. J. A. Bergey, Box J, Telford, Pa. 
ERRY GROWERS who use our “Pickers’ 
Tally Tickets” save time and trouble ; samples 
FREE. Thompson, The Printer, R-8, Oswego, N. Y 
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“Profitable Poultry,’ tells how, sent for 4 cents, 
BERRY’S POULTRY FARM, Box 42, Clarinda, lowa 








Poultry Points. 

Green bone fed to growing chickens 
as well as to full grown fowls is a 
valuable creator of blood, muscle and 
strength, and it cannot be beaten as an 
egg producer, 

An ideal place for hens to run in 
connection with the hen house is the 
shed under the barn where the cows 
have been fed. They pick up many 
seeds and do well with such a range. 

A little charred corn twice a week 
will keep the combs of the hens red 
and the plumage glossy. 

Guard against the formation of egg- 
eating habits by giving the fowls plenty 
of lime, oyster shells, bone or similar 
substances to insure a firm shell upon 
the eggs. 

It is claimed that a few drops of 
camphor in the drinking water will pre- 
vent little chicks getting bowel trouble, 
which is the cause of so many of the 
deaths in the spring. 

Milk.—Skimmed milk, buttermilk or 
sour milk is an excellent ration for 
poultry and should be provided, if pos- 
sible. 

The most humane way to break up 
broodiness in hens is to pen them alone 
in a cage or a pen where there are 
no nests. As a rule, after being thus 
isolated for a week or tén days they 
will “change their mind” and begin lay- 
ing again. 

The temperature of an incubator 
should be between 45 and 60 degrees 
for successful hatching. It might stand 
a trifle wider variation, but best results 
are obtained between these figures. 


The Mother of the Poults. 


Turkeys chafe under confinement. 
Their wild ancestry is not so remote 
that they do not love the woods and 
fields, thriving best on seeds and insect 
diet, says Bessie L. Putnam, in one of 
our exchanges. 

The old turkey always proceeds leis- 
urely with her flock, intuitively know- 
ing when one is tired, and as speedily 
settling down to let it rest. The hen, 
on the other hand, is all hustle, and 
soon has the tender poults completely 
tired out. If she is confined in the yard 
they pine and droop for lack of the 
necessary insect food. 

If her coop is placed in the edge of 
the field, they soon have the adjacent 
ground depopulated of insect life; and 
wandering beyond reach of her voice 





—<$<—=> 
The Middle-aged Man. 

“Younger people,” said the middle. 
aged man, “want variety, they want to 
be always on the go. Routine Balls 
them; they hate to have to do the Same 
thing over and over again day after 
day, says the New York “Sun.” 

“They want to go somewhere or "do 
something different all the time. Ola. 
er people are happiest in a life of roy. 
tine, most disturbed when variety jg 
thrust upon them. 

“For myself I welcome my daily 
task, endlessly repeated and always the 
same. I should be lost without it, dig, 
turbed if it were changed. A life of 
habit suits me best. I like the old 
scenes, familiar friendly surroundings. 
I don’t want to change. ; 

“Nor do I want much outside pleas. 
ure. In fact, I think I should be beg 
suited with none. I like my groove. 
it fits me and I fit it. I don’t want 
change. I just want to be left alone 
to work in my accustomed ways, It 
is in my groove that I am most com. 
fortable. I like a life of labor and 
routine. 

“And could there come to one q 
greater blessing? Nature and the cus. 
toms of men enforce our routine upon 
us whether we like it or not. In youth 
this irks us, but in our maturer year 
in a life of routine, in the undisturbeg 
enjoyment of familiar labor we may 
find our greatest happiness.” 





Resigned. 

A motherly hen hatched out thirteen 
chicks, only one being a rooster. Him 
she named Henry. She tried to bring 
them up right and gave them much 
good advice. 

“Now, children,” she many time 
warned them, “when the preacher 
comes around, you watch out and ru 
and hide, or you may lose your precious 
lives. It is always dangerous when he 
stays for dinner.” 

They heeded her warning for a time, 
but finally Henry became careless, lost 
his head and was eaten. 

The old mother grieved for awhile 
but at last became resigned. 

“Perhaps it is just as well,” she 
mused, ‘‘that Henry should enter the 
ministry, because the rest of my flock 
can never be anything but lay members, 
anyway.” 





Decomposition in Drawn and Undraw 
Poultry. 

(1) Undrawn poultry decomposes 
more slowly than does poultry which 
has been either wholly or partially evis- 
cerated. 

(2) “Full-drawn” poultry, that is, 
completely eviscerated, with heads and 


feet removed, decomposes the most 
rapidly. 
(3) ‘Boston drawn” and “wire 


drawn” stand midway between the un 
drawn and full drawn in speed of de 
composition. The “wire drawn,” which 
is most like the undrawn, is usually the 
better.—M. E. Pennington, United 


States Dept. Agric. 





Standard Varieties of Ducks, 

































































PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 


This breed is as solid as its name and is often 
called the “‘Farmer’s Friend,’”’ the “All ’Round 
Fowl,” the “Old Reliable.” It is the bird for 
business, and deemed by many the best fowl for 
farm and home raising. It is not only a good 
layer, but is quick to develop for the early market. 
Asa far-sighted farmer once said to us, ‘‘When 
you kill one you’ve got something.” 


PRICE OF BIRDS OF ALL BREEDS: 

Cockerels, $2.50, $3.00 and $5.00 each; Pullets, 
$2.00, $2.50 and $3.00 each; Tries, $6.00, $8.00 and 
$10.00. Weshipnocull birds. The lowest priced 
birds offered are standard bred, practically as good 
for breeding purposes as the higher priced birds. 
The $5.00 birds offered are the pick from the flock 
containing the largest percentage of standard points 
and therefore commanding a higher price since it 
makes them eligible for show purposes, 


PRICE OF EGGS FOR HATCHING FOR ALL BREEDS : 


From good breeding pens, $1.00 per 13 ; from our 
best breeding pens, $2.00 per 13. While we do not 
guarantee the fertility of our eggs we are willing to 
replace all settings from which the purchasers re- 
ceive less than six chicks, at half the price paid. 


GREEN’S NURSERY COMPANY, 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BARRE 





LEGHORN COCKERELS | 
We are breeders of Leghorns and 
have the finest line of cockerels and 
pullets that we ever produced. We 
offer, for the low price of $5.00 each, 
such birds as fanciers would sell at 
$10.00 and $15.00. Good breeding 
birds, $2.50 each. For particulars 
address Green’s Nursery Co., Poultry 
Department, Rochester, N. Y. 





ers. This I did and found they were 
all that was claimed for the. on those 
lines, but were worth very little for 
poultry. I found it was not easy to sell 
them when dressed as most people pre- 
ferred the larger fowls. I kept the 
Leghorns several years and then tried 
the White Sherwoods. These were good 
for poultry, but laid too few eggs to 
suit me. I disposed of them and pur- 
chased some full-blooded B. P. Rocks. 
These I am still keeping and probably 
shall as long as I keep hens. Each 
year, for several years they have earned : ; 

me over $3 apiece and they are for the holiday market. 

the best paying fowls I know of. When “4 

I read the “Two hundred egg strain” Hen and Forgetful Owner. 

ads, in poultry papers, I smile and say, John Grohan, of Glenville, N. Y., be- 
“They may do very well to catch suck- lieves he owns the most intelligent hen 
ers, but they won’t ‘go down’ with one in New York state. The hen, a White 
who has had experience.” In a flock of Leghorn, is a pet and Grohan has taught 
one hundred hens perhaps twenty will it many tricks. Grohan, who is em- 
reach the two hundred egg mark, and ployed in Tarrytown, has to take the 
the other eighty will not average over trolley every morning. The hen follows 
one hundred and fifty eggs a year. In him to the tracks and when he goes 
order to make poultry pay, one must aboard, the hen turns around and goes 
keep only good vigorous stock. Hens ho,uwe, says the “North American.” 

that are healthy and active, if fed right This morning Grohan overslept and 
for eggs, are bound to lay from oné was in such a hurry to catch the trol- 
hundred and forty to two hundred, or Jey that he forgot about the hen until 
more a year. Success lies as much in he boarded the car. He heard a flap- 
keeping them healthy and busy, as it ping of wings behind him, and turning, 
does in the feed. Many people feed too saw the fowl flying closely by. It light- 
much corn, and their hens get too fat ed on his shoulder and, as it did so, a 
to lay. I have found that hens kept in coin fell to the ground. It was a 
small pens and yards lay better than if nickel. 

allowed a large range. It pays to feed fn his hurry to get away, Grohan had 
them bone and meat, meal or beef gropped the coin and the hen picked it 
scraps the year round. They need yp and ran after him. Grohan told the 
clean, comfortable quarters, with plenty story when he reached town, and his 


There are twelve standard varieties 
of ducks raised in this country, as fol- 
lows: The White Pekin, White Ayles- 
bury, Colored Rouen, Black Cayuga, 
Colored Muscovy, White Muscovy, In- 
dian Runner, Gray Call, White Call, 
Black East India, Crested White, and 
Blue Swedish. Of these varieties, the 
first seven are considered profitable to 
raise; the two varieties of Calls and the 
Black East India are bantams, and are 
bred more for the showroom; the 
Crested White may be considered as 4l- 
most purely ornamental, while at pres- 
ent but little is known of the Blue 
Swedish in this country. 


leads to rambling if they do not fall 
a prey to hawks. 

The most satisfactory plan, however, 
since the turkey’s time is so valuable 
in the early spring for laying, is to 
give the first clutch to hens, striving 
to overcome their defects as much as 
possible. 

She will soon commence laying 
again, and should be allowed to mother 
the second brood herself. Many turkeys 
will even raise the third clutch, so man- 
aged, and have the youngest birds ready 








The Bureau of Animal Industry 
recommends the following treatment 
for clover hay as a feed for laying 
hens: Cut into Short lengths—one- 
fourth to one-half inch—and place in 
a bucket. Pour boiling water over 
and allow to stand over night, or at 
least two or three hours. Drain off 
and mix the hay with the mash. The 
hay may constitute about one-half the 
bulk of the mixture; the exact propol- 
tion is not important. Clover hay 3s 
best, but any kind is valuable. 





Short Toes Mean More Eggs. 

“Chickens with short toe nails are 
the best layers,” said Professor J. © 
Rice, poultry expert for Cornell uni- 
versity, addressing students of the 
agricultural college of the University 
of Missouri here yesterday. “These 
chickens have short toenails,” he said, 
“from continuous scratching for food, 


of fresh air throughout the year. friends admitted it was the best one and a chicken that is constantly 
Poultry-keeping is a business that has that had come out of Glenville in many scratching for food is sure to be indus 
to be learned by experience, more than g day. trious.” 








from books, if one would make a sue- 


cess of it. Sick hens will not produce eggs, and 


filthy quarters make sick hens. 
Women succeed where men fail—ii 
the poultry business. 


0 
The advocates of cold and warm 
oO houses still disagree, but we all know 
Four dozen eggs a year is the aver- that hens must make eggs before they 
age annual record of the turkey. can lay them. 
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Letters From the People. 


“prudent questioning is the half of 
knowledge.”’—Proverb. 











——— 
Shall I Plant East or West? 

Mr. C. A. Green: Your anniversary 
number of the Fruit Grower has in- 
terested me deeply, and I want to add 
my hearty congratulations in enclos- 
ing subscription. “He who has made 
a little flower to grow,” you know, has 
added immeasurable wealth and happi- 
ness to this world. I believe there can 
be no comparison between the work 
accomplished by Bessemer and your 
own. He added only to the wealth of 
the world, while you, in sending your 
little mailing size trees out into the:far 
away desolate corners have given a 
new zest to life for uncounted num- 
pers, and have added sunshine and joy 
to the lives of your kind. This sort of 
good is the highest sort and not to be 
measured by the hard and fast lines of 
the dollar. This thought should com- 
fort you every day you live arid will be 
a monument to your memory that will 
last after Bessemer has been forgotten 
and his name studied by the school 
children mechanically as we of this 
generation have studied and committed 
to memory the names of other in- 
ventors in history. 

I am intensely interested in the sub- 
ject of finding a suitable place to buy 
and make a home. I was born over in 
western New York, after living on a 
farm the first years, went to central 
Pennsylvania and lived in Lock Haven 
after my marriage, until five years ago, 
when we came down here, fifteen 
miles from a town, back in the wild, 
swampy timber country where we have 
been working, denying ourselves the 
privileges of friends, church and all 
that goes to make life worth living, in 
order to save and get into shape to 
have the comforts of life in our de- 
clining years. 

We have had literature on the fruit 
lands now being opened up in Canyon 
county, Idaho, under the “Cary 
Act,” and some very shrewd friends of 
ours are investing there in orchards. 
We would not care to go there to live 
as we have buried ourselves here for 
five years and when we make an in- 
vestment for a permanent home we 
would like to get where we could have 
church, social and other privileges not 
found so generally in new settlements. 

Would you advise us to buy Idaho 
orchard land and pay for having it de- 
veloped? Another friend has just left 
Idaho and settled in Maryland, on the 
eastern shore, near the Sassafras river. 

He bought land on the bay at $50 
per acre, within sixty miles of Phila- 
delphia, and is putting out asparagus, 
peaches and apples, and a man who has 
been in Oregon for three years has just 
bought the adjoining place and is 
planting 100 acres in apples. The lat- 
ter, a Yale graduate and a very bright, 
keen man, says he is sure he will suc- 
ceed in raising apples in Maryland, as 
fine in every way as Oregon apples. 

I want to make sure we are putting 
our money in the right place when we 
again invest and I want the benefit of 
the judgment of a good, experienced, 
practical man like yourself. I will cor- 
dially appreciate any suggestions you 
may offer and ask that you pardon me 
for writing so at length.—Mrs. P. M. C. 

C, A. Green’s reply: I would advise 
you to locate in Virginia or in Mary- 
land as you suggest in preference to 
the western place. A friend of mine 
has bought a large tract in the foot- 
hills of the Blue Ridge mountains 
within thirty or forty miles of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who formerly had a large 
orchard in the west which he sold at a 
great profit. I consider orcharding in 
the far west more hazardous than in 
the east. t 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Can 
you furnish me with information as to 
the money returns per acre of the fol- 
lowing crops: Peaches, plums, cur- 
rants, raspberries, strawberries, goose-~- 
berries and asparagus?—H. E. Holden. 

C. A. Green’s repky: : No. definite 
reply can be given to your inquiry. 
How much money can be taken in 
from the various fruits, etc., you men- 
tion depends largely on your business 
ability, on the amount of experience 
you have had, on-your locality as re- 
sards its market demand and upon the 
character and adaptability of your soil 
to the crops you mention. Some men 
will secure double the profits per acre 
from the fruits you mention that 
others Would secure on the same soil 
and in the same locality, owing to 
larger ability and better methods. 


Roughly I would estimate the gross 
return in money per acre for peaches, 
plums, currants, raspberries, straw- 
berries and asparagus at from $100 to 
$500 per acre. I hear of a record of 
Downing gooseberries which yielded 
$500. It is possible for an acre of 
strawberries under the highest culture 
to yield far more than $500 gross. 

In making plans for planting it is 
best not to picture expectations to 
high, then you will not be apt to be 
disappointed. There are some seasons 
when the crop will be reduced in size 
or increased by conditions of weather, 
frost, rain or drouth. The published 
accounts of marvelous yields of fruit per 
acre and of corresponding profits are 
apt to be exceptional cases. Those who 
secure small crops and small profits 
are not apt to be heard of. In planting 
fruits it is safe for you to expect that 
under good management and in suit- 
able soil you should secure much bet- 
ter profits than from ordinary farm 
crops. If you start with this idea in 
view you will not be disappointed. 





Rural Preacher Complains About the 

Support Given Him by Farmers. 

I have a letter from a clergyman who 
is preaching in a farming community. 
He says that the farmers do not pay 
him enough salary for his support 
The salary promised was $500, but only 
half of this sum has been paid, and 
there is little prospect of getting the 
balance due. 

This preacher says that farmers do 
not seem to appreciate the situation. 
Farmers say that $500 seems to them 
to be a large sum of money to be 


other churches are doing similar work. 
There is evidence that clergymen are 
not paid enough to keep them in proper 
clothing. 





Dear Mr. Green: I am an interested 
reader of the Fruit Grower and noted 
your review of thirty years’ experience. 
You speak of the changes in the world. 
I am much interested in these things 
and always hope for changes for the 
better. I am particularly interested in 
changes in the church; being past 
seventy years of age I notice a great 
change there, and I ask myself have all 
the changes been for the better? I find 
but few who are willing to discuss this 
subject. I fail to see where the churches 
are better in a spiritual point of view 
than they were fifty years ago, and 
if not, why not?—Carlos Watrous, Conn. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I am an optimist. 
It is my opinion that Christian people 
must be optimistic, believing that every- 
thing is for the best. I believe that 
there is more honesty among business 
men and politicians, more charity, more 
benevolence, more giving by rich men, 
and that the church and church mem- 
bers are doing better work than ever 
before in the history of the world. How 
could we believe otherwise if we believe 
in Christ whose work must be a suc- 
cess? Many are apprehensive about 
changes which, have occurred in 
churches in the thought and impulse of 
church members. I have different views 
from those of my father; my father had 
different views from those of my grand- 
father. Each generation in my opinion 
is in advance of previous generations 











Locks in the Erie canal at Lockport, N. Y., from an early photograph taken when pas- 
senger boats were running. These series of locks at Lockport were always considered a 


marvel, 
make way for the new barge canal. 


The locks cost an immense amount of money, but now they are to be destroyed to 





spending in one year, but no farmer 
realizes how much he gets of his living 
from his farm. The farmer seems to 
think he could get along with $500 
a year but he seems to forget that he 
has $500 or more privileges from his 
farm, which the preacher of his church 
does not get. 

For instance the farmer gets house 
rent, barn, sheds, tool houses, horses, 
carriages, cows, milk, butter, poultry, 
eggs, vegetables, fruits and often fire- 
wood. Every farmer has privileges 
which may be worth to him $500, and 
over. It is possible for this farmer to 
run and support his farm on $300 or 
$400, but he cannot expect that the 
minister of his church can live on an 
equal amount, when the pastor has no 
resources of a farm such as the farmer 
has. 

The clergyman has many expenses 
which the farmer has not. The clergy- 
man must appear well dressed at all 
times. He must travel more or less. 
He must have a horse and carriage in 
order tc visit the members of his 
church and other purposes. He must 
have books and other periodicals. The 
minister has capital invested in his edu- 
cation and preparation for preaching. 

The farmer does not realize how 
much his farm does for him in support- 
ing him and his family, and this fact 
often leads the farmer to assume that 
the pastor of his church ought to live 
and support his family on the same 
amount of money that the farmer does. 

I appeal to farmers and fruit growers 
in behalf of the preacher. Ministers 
are doing more for their community 
than you realize. When pastors are 
poorly paid, as they are as a rule, it 
discourages them from preaching, and 
discourages their boys from being 
preachers. The pastor I refer to says 
he is tempted to give up preaching on 
account of the small pay he is receiv- 
ing, which will not enable him to live 
decently. Every year the ladies of my 
church send one or more barrels of 
clothing to needy clergymen. Many 


‘and not a picker in sight, 


and have different methods of expres- 
sion, of charitable work, of God and 
the universe. It is natural for us to 
be despondent at times but in reality 
there is no reason for it. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: The loss to 
the south on account of the January 
and February cold snaps cannot be esti- 
mated. There will be few if any oranges 
and figs in this thousand mile fruit belt 
along the coast. The thermometer at 
12 above in January, then the hot 
weather started new growth before the 
freeze February 20th to 24th, and de- 
veloped the blossom buds and all were 
killed except an occasional orange 
blossom. Thousands of orange trees are 
killed to the ground and orchards of 
figs are worse off as all the bearing 
trees are killed to the ground while 
some orange trees will recover so to 
get to bearing in 1912. The strawberry 
crop is almost a failure, owing to the 
drouth of last year only a half stand 
of plants, and the freeze in February 
after picking had begun killed one-half 
the fruit, and having no rain worth 
mentioning since December the fruit is 
hardly worth picking. My son gave up 
an acre which has been picked only 
twice, last Friday, as not worth the 
picking. One man has two acres and 
gets only twenty-four quarts a day, one 
girl picking on another field only picked 
two quarts in all the forenoon and re- 
ceived for the half day six cents. I 
rode ten miles last week and passed 
probably eighty acres of bearing beds 
they had 
picked in the forenoon. And we passed 
one hundred acres of new planting. 
When the seasons are favorable there 
is good money in strawberries, the only 
small fruit that succeeds in this whole 
country. Trucking was also killed by 
the freezing and the loss to this whole 
country cannot be estimated. We are 
below the peach belt but that has suf- 
fered badly. We leave here for the 
north March 21st, the day after my 
eighty-third birthday.—Geo. J. Kellogg. 
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THE SILENT CALL 


The agent or peddler who calls at 
_ your house is not silent. 
He disturbs you with his talk. Green employs no 
agents or peddlers to sell his trees. Green’s catalog 
makes a silent call at your house. 
This catalog will lie on the table 
until you are ready t» open it and 
read its contents. Ifyou desire to 
buy anything mentioned in the 
catalog you are at liberty to do so, 
but you are not talked to death 
meanwhile. Green's catalog with 
lithographed covers is an ornament 
to any farmer's table and can be 
read with pleasure, profit, end in- 
terest. Ifit leads to your planting 
an orchard, or a fruit garden for 
supplying your home with fresh fruit, our catalog may be the 
most profitable book you have in your house next to the Bible. 
Green's catalog sent free when called for. Green's new book, 
“Thirty Years with Fruits,’’ free. Capital, $100,000. Address, 


GREEN’S NURSERY CO., Rochester, N.Y. 

















Rowboat*20* 
Money in Boat Livery! 


Can ship in any quantity. Need no 
boat house. Never leak, rust, check, crack 


or rot. Absolutely safe, Every boat 

has water-tight compartments, so cannot 

: oes 20 Wererent designe. Demonstrator 
nts ani mn Eve; . 

. Wrie TODAY for FREE tana ed 
Michigan Steel Boat Co.,324 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich 
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DRAULICO PRESS produces more cider 

from less apples than any other and isa 

BIG MONEY M. 

Sizes 10 to 400 barrels daily, hand 

or power. Presses for all pur- 
, also cider evaporators, 

apple-butter cookers, vine- 

ee enerators, etc. Cata- 
ree. We are manufac- 


obbers. 
HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO., 
(Oldest and largest manufacturers of cider 
presses in the world.) 
104 Lincoln Avenue, Mount Gilead, Ohie 
Or Room 119 y 39 Cortlandt St., New York, N. ¥. 
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Cider Press 
Great strength and ca- 
pacity; all sizes; also 
gasoline engines, 
steam engines, 
Sawmills, thresh- 
ers, Catalog free, 


Monarch Machinery Co,, 605 HudsonTerminal, NewYork 
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50 Eqveloes 


MPSON, Printer, R-8, 





and 150 Letter Heads neatly printed 
for 85 cents postpaid. Address, 
OSWEGO, N. Y. 








—For the House 
—Or the Barn 


Compressed air—which has 
revolutionized the construc- 
tion work of the world—that 
has — be a of 2 
great tunnel systems, the erection of sky-scraper 
office buildings and bridges possiblenis now 
harn to serve you. 

Harnessed to supply yo"r home, kitchen. 
laundry, bath-room, dairy, barn, green-house or 





garden with an adequate, strong, even pressure 
of running water or night, ‘winter Or sume 
mer, always. A 


Slater Sysfem, 


consisting of a Leader steel tank in your cellar 
—connected with the well, cistern or spring you 
now use—a ¥ engine— or hand 
ump does of the work. Give 
is apparatus a few minutes of the 
time you now waste in needless 
drudgery, and you need never carry 
another heavy bucket or pitcher of 
water again. 
Leader Water Systems are furnished com- 
plete with specific, easy-to-understand instruc. 
— for installing—size and style for any 


ome. 
- Send For This Free Book 
o need to write a letter—simply si 
mail the attached coupon to-day. We on at 
our graphica. ustra' kK, “Thi 
tion of Water,” by return mail. ‘tec 
LEADER IRON WORKS 
3409 Jasper Street - + Decatur, Ill. 


tern Division, Owego, N. Y. 
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Leader Iron Works, 3409 Jasper St., Decatur, Ill. 
Without cost or obligation, mail me your book “The 

Question of Water,” with ful] particulars about 

Leader Water Systems. 
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Charles A. Green: 
Baldwin county, Ala., good for fruit 
growing and for other crops? I see it 
is being boomed. I want your advice 
on this matter and what you think of 
it. Would you advise a northern man 
to go there to try fruit growing and 
trucking ?—Charles Nation, Ind. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Personally I 
know nothing of Alabama soil except 
that a friend who is growing nursery 
trees there has met with great success, 
finding the soil very fertile in his locality 
near Huntsville. I have a friend living 
at Tuscaloosa and he says the soil is 
very fertile there, the climate delightful 
although it gets quite hot in summer. 
I advise you to investigate fully before 
buying land anywhere. 


Is the land in 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I will tell you 
how and with what I spray my fruit 
trees. In December, after a heavy rain, 
I mix five pounds of bluestone, and ten 
pounds of lime to fifty gallons of water, 
and spray all apple, pear, cherry, peach 
and prune trees, with an eighty to one 
hundred pound pressure. Then just be- 
fore the buds break open I spray with 
the bordeaux—two pounds bluestone to 
eight pounds lime. After the blossoms 
have fallen I spray once in April, once 
in May, after that every twenty days 
until August, with arsenate of lead, four 
pounds to fifty gallons of water, de- 
crease one-half pound every spraying. 
I’m surrounded with madrone, oak and 
redwood and all kinds of shrubbery, 
but I have very few wormy apples. 
I think if that kind of spraying was 
done in the foot hills and low lands we 
would have more choice fruit on the 
market.—oO. C. Langfield, Cal. 


Cc. A. Green: Your very kind letter 
in reply to my inquiry as to the hardiest 
fruit was received in due time. It was 
an agreeable surprise to me. I did not 
expect a letter, only a squib in the 
paper. A postage stamp is a little 
thing, but multiplied many times as 
you must, it becomes a large sum. Per- 
mit me to return the postage and give 
you my heartiest thanks. I read your 
thirty years review of your past work 
with much interest. To a person not 
an old, constant and observing reader, 
it may seem boastful, but I am sure you 
have told of only a moiety of the good 
work you have done. Like a pebble 
thrown into water, the waves from your 
efforts have spread all over the civilized 
world. As in the case of this letter to 
me, it not only informs me, but as soon 
as spring opens, I go out to assist others 
in planting orchards and use this in- 
formation to the benefit of many others. 
Again thanking you for your liberal 
kindness.—M. Buchanan, Oregon. 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: Last 
summer we built an three city lots, con- 
taining about a half acre. There are 
eleven apple trees on these lots, part 
of an orchard over fifty years old. They 
are infested with scale and this last 
fall there was not more than a half 
peck of apples on the entire eleven 
trees. I expect to spray this spring. 
Do you think it is worth while to bother 
with such old trees? Four or five seem 
quite thrifty yet. What is a good list 
of trees for such a small place, in this 
climate? We expect to plant this spring 
dwarf pears, cherries, peaches, plums, 
crabapple, quince, currants, gooseber- 
ries, strawberries, etc., so that after the 
old trees are gone we would not want 
more than six or eight apple trees.— 
George L. Clark, Mich. 

C. A. Green’s reply: It looks as though 
the day for your old orchard has passed 
and yet wonderful things may be accom- 
plished in renovating old apple trees by 
dehorning them, scraping off the rough 
bark and spraying with lime-sulphur 
solution and arsenate of lead combined. 
In a small orchard I would advise plant- 
ing from six to twelve varieties of ap- 
ples. Plant Yellow Transparent, Duch- 
ess, Fameuse and Blenheim for early 
winter, Wealthy, Baldwin, King, Wolf 
River, Hubbardston and others. 


Chas, A. Green: Will you advise me 
in regard to buying land in Virginia or 
the New England states to raise fruit 
and grain? The apple crop here is un- 
certain. Knowing you or Prof. Van De- 
man are well acquainted in both states 
I know your advice will be valuable to 
me. I have always lived in a big city 
until three years ago and bought my 
farm (fruit) of fifty-three and one-half 
acres, and by the valuable aid of your 
grand magazine and nothing else but 
hard work, I have a fine fruit farm and 
have won first prizes at our state fair 
on apples. So your advice to me means 
something. Please accept many kind 
wishes of success to you and Green’s 
Fruit Grower.—C. W. Cochran, Ohio. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: New England is 
growing fine fruit and being near to the 
large city markets, such as Boston, New 


the heart of a vast and productive section, with an ideal climate. This country is admirably 
adapted to general farming and fruit-growing, cattle raising and dairying—parti 

latter, on account of the unusually long 
developed. Now is the time to buy land cheap. Get in on the ground floor. 


Low Rate Round-trip Homeseekers’ Tickets 


all points on the new line to and including Madras and Metolius, Oregon, 
a third Tuesdays of each month: $52.50 from St. Paul-Minne- 
—_ $57.50 from Chicago—correspondingly low fares from all points in 


to 


on sale first and 


About Central Oregon 


The last large area of land in the country for the Home- 
seeker—just opened by the building of the 


Oregon Trunk Railway 


the newest of the Northern Pacific’s affiliated lines. ‘Through the scenic Deschutes Valley into 


East, Middle West and South. 


Get our new Oregon 
tions — and details al 


Northern Pacific Railway 


Minn, t. Paul 





Tazing season. Numerous irrigation projects being 


mphlet — fully descriptive, with maps and illustra- 

ut fares and daily through electric-lighted Tourist 

Sleeping Cars over the “‘ Scenic Highway through the Land of Fortune.” 

L. J. SRICEER, gat Immigration Agent 
t. Paul, 


A. M. CLELAND, Gen’! Pass. Agent 
S Minn. 





York and Philadelphia, is favorably 
located. Virginia is coming to the front 
as a fruit growing state and particular- 
ly West Virginia, but I do not see why 
you should leave so good a state as Ohio 
for either of the above locations. A 
friend is now planting an apple orchard 
near Washington, D. C., thinking that a 
good locality. The fact is there are 
numerous localities in this country 
where apple growing can be made a 
success if one only makes apple grow- 
ing his business giving it his entire at- 
tention, 


Editor Green’s Fruit Grower: I have 
a@ small farm of six acres located on 
the sunny side of the hill, not steep, 
but sloping, facing the south but not 
very well protected from west winds. 
The land is good; will grow almost any 
crop that will thrive in this part of 
the country. There are about seventy- 
five apple trees, some of them are very 
old and a great many of them are not 
old but common fruit. Can these be 
grafted with good results? Can there 
be anything done with the old trees that 
are in good condition, and will plums 
thrive here, and in fact what kind of 
fruit would you recommend planting? 
This is a dairy country and everybody 
devotes all his time to dairying and 
lets his orchard go, and it seems to 
me that if somebody would start in and 
care for an orchard and grow small 
fruit that it would be a profitable in- 
vestment. How long will it take for 
an apple orchard to come into bearing 
if conditions are favorable? Will it 
pay to try grapes? The altitude is 1800 
feet.—M. L. Aldrich. 

C. A. Green’s reply: Old apple trees 
can be renewed in vigor, and made to 
bear fine fruit provided there is no de- 
cay. If the trees are too tall dehorn 
them. If the fruit is poor graft the 
trees to better varieties. Cultivate the 
soil from April to August, and make 
the soil fertile. Plant a new orchard 
meanwhile. Plant a few grape vines to 
test grape growing. Plant early ripen- 
ing varieties, like Delaware and 
Worden. Read article on first page 
March issue. 


Cold Storage.—Green’s Fruit Grower: 
I have been a reader of your valuable 
paper for the past ten years. Although 
not a farmer or fruit grower, I find 
many valuable things in it. There is 
one subject of interest to at least a few 
of the fruit growers that I never saw 
illustrated or written on in your paper, 
and that is the construction of cold 
storage plants. I am a construction 
engineer, have a cold storage plant to 
estimate on, and just how to construct 
the outer or inside wall to the best ad- 
vantage and not to cost more than 
necessary is a question I am not able to 
do. Knowing that you can answer all 
questions on all branches of fruit busi- 
ness that is to the interest of the fruit 
growers, I come to you hoping to have 
a prompt reply.—J. B. Reed, Pa. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I am not a 
specialist in cold storage. Something 
has appeared and will appear later in 
Green’s Fruit Grower on the subject. 
Buildings of this kind cannot be defined 
clearly by writing. Any person about 
to build should get help from an ex- 
perienced man, for there is much detail 
and many methods. You do not say 
what method you desire advice about, 
yet there are different systems. Madison 
Cooper, Watertown, N. Y., is an author- 
ity on the subject. I keep apples per- 


fectly in a building all above ground 
level, with four air spaces in all walls, 
built of tiles. Brick or boards lined 
with paper will do if five air spaces are 
made secure. Ventilation with small 
doors at base of walls, and windows 
above, is secured. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: I am a tool 
maker and machinist of twenty-five 
years’ experience, an expert and can 
earn highest wages, but my health is 
so bad I cannot work long enough at 
a time to support my wife and family 
of three children. I always had a craze 
for outdoor life and raising fruits and 
poultry. This I have done on a small 
scale, have taken Green’s Fruit Grow- 
er for about twenty years and have set 
out a number of your trees and vines. 
I have no organic trouble and as soon 
as I get out of the shop and out doors 
I am all right. What I want to find out 
is where to go for a good chance to 
raise fruits and poultry. How large a 
place I would need and what it would 
cost me and how soon could I com- 
mence to get a living from it? I have 
relatives in Fully, N. Y., who have just 
started in on farm life. Would that 
be a good place to locate? What would 
be the best way to get started? Are 
there any pretty good farms that you 
know of that could be bought cheap? 
Do you think I could do as well in 
Conn. as in New York State?—Rollin T. 
Toms. 

C. A. Green’s reply: I advise you or 
anyone who lacks experience in fruit 
growing to begin in a small way, plant- 
ing a few each year of the very hardy 
small fruits, not exceeding about one 
acre of land for the first year’s planting. 
As to where you locate, I cannot assist 
you. Great bodies of water like the 
Great Lakes are healthful to grow fruit. 
I would pay twice as much for land 
near Lake Erie or Lake Michigan as I 
would for land fifty miles away for fruit 


growing. I send you my book. I will 
be glad to be of further service. 
Prof. H. E. Van Deman: On reading 


your “Fruit Helps,” of Green’s Fruit 
Grower, for this month, I was much 
interested. I see what you said about 
peaches and their large size. We grow 
large peaches here too but I doubt that 
we ever had anything of that size, but 
will try later. But what was the larg- 
est size apples you saw at the last apple 
show? In 1903 we grew eighteen 
apples averaging twenty-five ounces. 
They were preserved in a large glass 
jar and exhibited the next year at the 
world’s fair, the name was Gloria Mon- 
dii. But we called them ‘“Shannon’s 
twenty-ounce pippins.” That same year 
one weighed thirty-six ounces and an- 
other one dropped off and weighed 
thirty-seven ounces. I take pleasure in 
stating that among eight varieties of 
vines given me by the Oklahoma experi- 
ment station several years ago, one 
variety, bearing your name, is a late 
grape, not large, but bunches abundant, 
vine thrifty. Some of the grapes I ex- 
hibited at the 1910 state fair in con- 
nection with six other varieties and as- 
sisted me in taking three first premiums. 
Can you tell us how to detect peach yel- 
lows? What would you consider the best 
commercial peach for this country next 
to the Elberta, a peach whose bud is 
less tender to freezing than the above? 
—M. E. F. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Thanks for your 
interesting report. I think much of 
Gloria Mundii apple. You can detect 
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Professor of Horticulture and Forestry inth 
University of Minnesota 


This book covers the subject of Fruit 
Culture in a most thorough and practi. 
cal manner. The great growth and wits 
specializing in fruit growing has led to 
the increase of troublesome pests. 
subject is explained so carefully that 
painstaking grower can quickly recognizs 
the presence of these pests in their for. 
mation and check their injuries by apply. 
ing the methods of extermination s 
minutely described in the chapters “In 
sects Injurious to Fruits.” 

Each subject is treated in a most ex. 
haustive manner, every phase of fruit 
growing is considered from a practical 
standpoint and the very latest ideas and 
methods outlined and discussed. 

An abundance of new thought has been 
crowded into these pages. Many special 
drawings and illustrations are used to 
more clearly explain the author’s meth- 
ods. Among the many topics discussed 
are: The factors of successful fruit 
growing, orchard protection, insects in- 
jurious to fruits, spraying and spraying 
apparatus, harvesting and marketing, 
principles of plant growth, propagation of 
fruit plants, pome fruits, stone fruits, 
grapes, small fruits, nuts, etc., etc. At 
the end of each chapter are suggestive) 
questions on the matter presented. 


Fully Illustrated 5 1-2 x 7 inches 
300 pages $1.00 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER (0, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Orchard Cultivator 











THE FORKNER LIGHT DRAFT HARROW 
is the only perfect light running wheel cultivator ever 
offered for orchard work. Each section is so easily 
manipulated with levers that a small boy can operate 


it and cultivate perfectly 30 acres per day with one 
team of medium weight. With this harrow, one team 
can easily do the work of two teams with ordina 
harrows. Works well in stumpy or stony land an 
does not slog with loose grass, roots, etc. Its exten 
sion of tx ft., 3% ft. each side of the team, enables 
perfect dust mulching near the tree trunks without 
disturbing the branches, or fruit, and eliminates the 
use of the hoe. One machine will work 100 acres of 
orchard and keep it in garden tilth. These machines 
are labor savers and will reduce your cultivating ex- 
pense one-half, evenif you have but 5 or 10 acres of 
orchard. Write y for prices. 


LICHT DRAFT HARROW COMPANY 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 














peach yellows by the yellow tinge o 
leaves and by the slender shoots starting 
out from the body of the tree. If thé 
tree bears fruit it will ripen earlier than 
it should and will be deeply streaked 
with red near the pit. The color of 
the skin of peaches from trees affected 
with yellows is brighter red than usual, 
has an unnatural look and the fruit is 
not likely to be very large. If I were 
confined to one peach for a commercial 
orchard I would select the Elberta. 





The careful gardener makes sure that 
his tools are all housed, and not left t0 
the mercy of the weather. If any have 
special attachments, see that they ar 
put with the machine. It is a great 
annoyance at planting-time to bé 
obliged to hunt here and there for th 
various parts, : 
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The upper part of this photograph shows two 
boys, one carrying muskrafs that have been 
caught, while the. other is setting a trap for 
more muskrats. In the lower photograph one 
of our subscriber’s boys is having a happy time 
sawing wood, which is considered by some as 
the best form of exercise. 











A Baldwin Orchard. 


Green’s Fruit Grower: As I am set- 
ting out an apple orchard of 500 Bald- 
win trees in the Berkshire Hills this 
spring, I would like to know if it is 
necessary to plant other kinds between 
the Baldwins for pollination, and if so 
what kind (winter apples) would you 
advise?—John Haesloop, 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: There is much 
for even an expert apple grower to 
learn about pollenizing of the blossoms 
of apple, pear and other orchards. Ap- 
ple orchards devoted to the Baldwin 
bear fruit abundantly, planted near no 
other kinds, and yet if I were planting 
an orchard of Baldwin, I would 
plant every tenth tree in each row of 
some other variety, blossoming at about 
the same time as Baldwin, aiming to 
plant these trees of another variety so 
as to zigzag from one row to another in 
a way to get as near as possible to the 
various Baldwin trees. I do not know 
of any variety of apples the blossoms 
of which are entirely sterile, and yet 
I have a suspicion that this planting of 
an occasional tree of another variety 
might be helpful. It would cost noth- 
ing to plant another variety near every 
tenth tree and row as indicated. In- 
deed it might be helpful and profitable 
to so plant. When I planted my first 
orchard at Green’s fruit farm, I intend- 
ed to plant it entirely of Baldwin but 
it happened that in the lot of trees I 
bought, there were twelve trees of Blen- 
heim. I could well have afforded to 
have paid $100 for these twelve Blen- 
heim trees, as they were scattered all 
through my Baldwin orchard, as this 
possibly helped to make the Baldwin 
apple trees more productive than they 
would otherwise have been. The Blen- 
heim bore heavy crops each year but 
the Baldwin trees were inclined to bear 
good crops only every other year. Fur- 
ther than this, the Blenheim apple is a 
beautiful apple of large size, an early 
bearer and an early winter variety, 
Whereas the Baldwin is a late winter 
variety. I found an active demand in 
the market for Blenheim, ripening in 
early season, when it was difficult to get 
a ripe winter apple, therefore my trees 
of Blenheim were much more profitable 
than Baldwin, although both varieties 
have paid me during all my _ thirty 
years of experience. 

I took particular pains to plant ane 
Fameuse or snow apple, which I plant- 
ed in the midst of my Baldwin orchard. 
This tree did not grow so freely or 
make so large a tree as the Baldwins, 
but it is one of the most valuable trees 
in my orchard. The Fameuse apple has 
become my favorite eating apple. Al- 
though it is a fall apple, I have no dif- 
ficulty in keeping it until April 1st, by 
Placing it in my cold storage house, 
Which is simply a building in which the 








temperature is as near the freezing point 
as possible. The Fameuse is not a large 
apple but its flesh is tender and the 
flavor enticing. It is a good bearer. Its 
weak point is that it is more Hable to 
apple scab than Baldwin, and therefore 
should be more thoroughly sprayed with 
bordeaux mixture or other fungicides. 
During some of the years before I had 
learned to spray much I have seen this 
little Fameuse apple tree almost a solid 
blaze of bright red apples, each one 
almost perfect, without any spraying 
whatever. As to the variety of apples 
to plant in your Baldwin orchard, I 
would suggest Wealthy, Rambo, Blen- 
heim, King, York Imperial, Duchess, 
Wolf River, Greening. 


Old Apple Orchard Neglected.—C. A. 
Green: I saw an article in a paper 
which said Baldwin apple trees, if 
planted in a solid block, that is no other 
varieties mixed with them, would be 
likely to be self sterile or would not 
pollenize correctly, therefore produce no 
apples. Now I have an orchard of 200 
Baldwin trees, thirty-three years old, 
which has produced about three full 
crops, being three or four years since 
the last one, but a few trees will bear 
each year, about enough for home use. 
They are planted thirty feet each way 
on gravelly ground, which is a little 
rolling, sloping to the east and north 
and west. The trees have never been 
sprayed and pruned but very little, the 
limbs are now beginning to meet be- 
tween the rows, and die out under; the 
orchard has been in sod (hog pasture) 
for twelve or fifteen years. Would it be 
safe to plow it? It has never been 
the custom in this county to take any 
care of an orchard so there is no one of 
whom to ask advice. I am, this spring, 
taking charge of my father’s farm 
which is 1550 feet above sea level, be- 
ing the highest land in the county, and 
is rather hilly, but as we have fruit 
trees of all kinds which bear well with- 
out any care I think fruit growing will 
be the most profitable. The only draw- 
back being that large markets are quite 
distant, Pittsburg being the nearest 
one, with the railroad five miles from 
our farm. I subscribed for your paper 
about two years ago and always 
anxiously await the arrival of the next 
issue. As I have all faith in your knowl- 
edge of fruit I have taken the liberty to 
ask you for some personal advice about 
this Baldwin orchard and pollenization. 
You may answer this through the paper 
if you wish but I would be greatly 
pleased if you send me an answer by 
mail so I can go to work on the orchard 
at once if advisable. I will perhaps 
write you again telling of my success 
and send a picture of the place.—A. P. 
Elder, Pa. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: I have answered 
letters like the above many times. I 
sometimes think that what I have writ- 
ten is not read by all of my subscribers. 
While apple trees may produce more 
fruit when other varieties are growing 
near by, there is no reason why Bald- 
win apple trees should not bear abun- 
dantly with no other varieties near 
them. The trouble with your orchard 
no doubt is that it needs pruning and 
barn yard fertilizer, cultivation and 
spraying. Read the reports of horti- 
cultural meetings in this publication 
and keep bees in your orchard. 


Mr. C. A. Green: The February num- 
ber of Green’s Fruit Grower is the best 
issue I ever read. The one copy is a 
mine of information on spraying and 
worth the price of a whole year’s sub- 
scription. Having read your valuable 
paper for about thirty years I ought to 
know its value. The inspiration and 
hope which you have implanted in the 
lives and hearts of many of your read- 
ers, along the lines of fruit growing 
and building up a home, is a blessing 
far better than the $50,000 a year which 
the editor gets for writing editorials for 
a newspaper mentioned in your talks. 
I now have several hundred nice fruit 
trees of all kinds around my home and 
thank you and Green’s Fruit Grower 
for helping me along in this work. I 
see you ask for short articles on sub- 
jects of interest. Here is my first ex- 
perience on spraying, which happened 
about eight years ago. A fruit man 
from Hillsboro, O., came to my place 
introducing a spray pump which he was 
selling. After showing how it worked, 
and telling about the good results that 
he was getting from its use in his own 
orchard, I concluded to buy one, and 
use it that season on some old apple 
trees which my father had planted, only 
a few trees remaining. Among them 
were four known here as August Pippin, 
which were always quite productive, 
but subject to scab. We sprayed those 
trees three times with bordeaux mix- 
ture and paris green, not then knowing 
about arsenate of lead and other prep- 
arations which we are using now, but 
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No matter what kind of work you want your engine to do. Whether you 
need 1-H. P. or 45-H. P.—whether you want a vertical or horizontal engine, 
one that is portable, or of the stationary type—there is an I H C that will 
just meet your requirements, Also a line of Traction Engines in 12, 15, 20, 


25, and 45-H. P. sizes—varied types. 


The I H C line of Gasoline Engines has been developed to cover every 
farm power need. The men who are responsible for their design and con- 
struction know conditions on the farm, and they know what is required 
to do all farm work efficiently and economically. 


The next time you are in town call on the IH C local dealer—explain the 
Work you want your engine to do, whether operating cream separator, feed 
grinder, fanning mill, thresher, spreader, turning grind-stone, sawing wood, 
etc., and he’ll show you the engine to do it—do it quickly—efficiently—and 
economically—just as others like it are doing for thousands of other farmers. 
He’ll show you, too, the many advantages of IHC con- 
struction—points you ought to know about if you want the 
most satisfactory farm power you can buy. 
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catalogue. 


If you prefer, write for the IHC Gasoline Engine 
It gives all the facts. Address 


1177 International Harvester Company of America 


(Incorporated) 
Chicago - - 
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The purpose of this Bureau is to furnish farmers 
with information on better farming. If you have 
any worthy questions concerning soils, crops, pests, 
fertilizer, etc., 
and learn what our experts and others have 
found out concerning those subjects. 








IHC Service Bureau 


write to the I H C Service Bureau, 
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Special process of long-fibre wool felt satu- 
fated in asphalt. Heavily coated on both 
sides. Cannotcrack, wrinkle or leak. 
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$350.00 on long time and easy payments buys ~ 
a ten-acre apple orchard tract in the beauti- 
ful Shenandoah Valley of Virginia—other 
lands $15 per acre and up. Write for beauti- 
tiful booklets and excursion rates. F. H. LaBAUME, Agr’l Agt., N. & W. 
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Railway, Box 2070, Roanoke, Va, 





all the same those Pippins convinced 
us when they began to ripen, large 
golden globes, smooth and perfect. We 
shipped some to a dealer in Cincinnati, 
returns came back $1.00 a bushel, send 
us all you have like them. Apples were 
plentiful and cheap in market, but those 
were a little extra, so we sent them in 
just as fast as they ripened, and when 
all were sold had $28 from the four 
trees, besides all we could use for our- 
selves. Those same trees before this 
would ripen their fruit and go to waste, 
or to the hogs.—G. W. S., Ohio. 


Chas. A. Green: Would you kindly 
answer me a few quesions? I have a 
brother thirty-three years of age, who 
would like to take up farming, al- 
though he has little knowledge of the 
same. He is willing and anxious to 
learn however. To start right I sug- 
gested that he take a course in the 
New Jersey agricultural college, but I 
have been told that admission to same 
requires a high school education. Is 
this so? Our circumstances did not per- 
mit higher education. We were con- 
tent with the public school educaticen, 
which we received. Now I would like to 
know what are the requirements neces- 
sary for admission? Any information 
you can give regarding this matter, or 
if you can suggest anything better, will 
be greatly appreciated by me.—E. 
Schmidt, N. J. 

Cc. A. Green’s reply: Write the agri- 
cultural college for information as to 
what the requirements are in the way 
of high school education. I did not 
suppose that a high school education 


was required, but one can learn to be 
a farmer without going to an agricul- 
tural college. I say that with full ap- 
preciation of the work of such colleges. 
Possibly the best way to learn how to 
run a farm is to hire out with some 
skillful, thorough, practical and scien- 
tific farmer. In one year you would 
learn very much about farming, in two 
or three years you would learn much 
more. This is precisely the way our 
associate editor, Prof. Van Deman, 
learned a large part of what he knows 
about fruit growing. He was lucky 
enough to find employment on the fruit 
farm of Geo. A. Warder, who was a 
noted Ohio fruit grower. It depends 
on what kind of a man you select for 
your teacher, that is the man who runs 
the farm on which you expect to work, 
but you should make a diligent search. 
I claim to have a knowledge of farthing 
and fruit growing and I have never at- 
tended an agricultural college. I have 
a near relative who has just graduated 
from Cornell agricultural college. This 
young man and I both believe that this 
course of education will be of great ben- 
efit to him. He had not been home a 
week after graduating before I saw him 
dressed in old clothes in a ditch laying 
tile. No man who is afraid of work 
should engage in farming or fruit grow- 
ing. He skould love his calling so well 
that he will not call labor work, he will 
eall it just fun although when night 
comes he may be very weary. 
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When a girl knows she isn’t pretty, 
she must be clever; in fact, clever 
enough to know she isn’t pretty, 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


No display advertising will be placed in this de- 
artment and no type larger than 6-point. The first 
ree words only to be printed in capital letters. 
Each abbreviation and number will count as one 
word. No advertisement inserted for less than $1. 
An advertisement containing ten words or less 
will be inserted at $1 per issue. additional words 
ten cents each. Cash must accompany every or- 
der. We cannot afford to do any book-keeping at 








a 
“OV Nutmeg’s” Sayings. 
Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Joe Cone. 
June, 
I like the month o’ June the best, 
When earth her robe exposes; 


It allus fills my heart with zest, 
The time uv brides an’ roses. 


Ef money didn’t talk the silunee 
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this rate. Orders must reach us not later than 
the 15th of the month previous to the month in 
which the advertisement is to appear, 
ial Price to Subscribers.—Paid in ad- 
vance subscribers, only $1.00 for 15 words or less. 
Additional words six cents per word, to paid-up 
subscribers only. 
Terms: CASH WITH ORDER. Address, 


Green's Fruit Grower Co., Rochester, N. Y. | 








FOR SALE 





WHITE WYANDOTTES—Best of stock. 


Mederate prices. Catalogue. Elmer 


Gimlin, Taylorville, Ill. 





TURKEY EGGS—B. Red, Narragansett, 


$3 and $4 per 11; M. B. and W. H., $3 







































































C. A. GREEN, Pres, and Treas. 
Charles A. Green, . 








R. E. BuURLEIGH, Vice-Pres. 


Prof. H. E. Van Deman, Associate Editor. 


35 cents per year ; Four years for $1.00. Postage free. 
Office, Corner South and Highland Avenues. 


Rates for advertising space made known on application. 
Entered at Rochester (N.Y.) Post Office as second class mail matter. 





Subscribers who intend to change their residence will please notify 
this office, giving old and new addresses. 


OUR ADVERTISERS.—We believe that the advertisers using space in Green’s Fruit Grower are a worthy and 
deserving class of business wen, It is not our intention to permit the insertion of any swiudling advertisement in these 
If any subscriber has been defrauded by any advertisement appearing in Green's Fruit Grower he will do us and 


J. W. BALL, Sec’y. 
Editor. 








would be awful. 

Sometimes the man who fears the 
wust fears himself. 

Cheap help is dirt cheap, an’ of’un. 
times cheaper than that. 

Ev’ry rose hez its thorn—thet’s why 
some fohks prefer sunflowers. 

Some folks’s idee uv breakin’ it gen. 
tly is by usin’ a sledge-hammer. 

A woman will keep a secret by askin’ 
somebuddy else to help her share it, 

Sometimes the feller who makes the 
biggest noise attracts the least atten. 
tion. 

The small boy allus thinks it is more 
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(2) That the health of the nation 
will significantly improve when hygienic 
precautions are enforced. 

(3) That the preservation of fruit- 
trees, grains, etc., on the farm will in- 
crease the production, which will de- 
crease the cost of production, thereby 
reducing the cost to the consumer. 

(4) That when the farmer realizes 
the necessity of ventilating stables an-1 
barns and properly feeding his st ck, 
there will be less condemnation of dis- 
eased animals and meat products which 
will increase the production and mater- 
ially lessen the cost of such food. 

(5) When food is properly pre- 
served, either by heat, cold, salt, smoke, 
borax, boric acid, saltpeter, alcohol, or 
by any other method, so as to protect 
it from deterioration, the condemnation 
by health authorities of meat, fish, fowl, 
etc., will be greatly lessened, all of 
which will prevent to a great extent the 
wasteful destruction of food products, 
thereby increasing the supply, which 
will materially lessen the cost of suste- 
nance.—H. L. Harris. 


The upper eggs 20 speaks for itself. The 


lower part of the photograph shows men planting 
potatoes. 
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The Increased Cost of Living. 
Continued from May Issue. 








The Why and Wherefore of Planting. 

Why is it desirable to plant after a 
shower? 

For the reason that when the soil is 
moist it is easily made compact and 
firm and the lumps in.the soil, which 
are fatal if the soil is dry, are pulver- 
ized when the soil is pressed about the 
roots of the plant or tree. This mak- 
ing the earth firm about newly set trees 
and plants is of vital importance, espec- 
ially if the soil is at all dry or lumpy. 

Why is a cloudy day desirable for 
planting? 

For the reason that on a cloudy day 
the plants or trees are not subject to 
so much drying out in the necessary 
exposure as they would be on a bright 
sunny day. But exposure can be avoid- 
ed by carrying plants in a pail having a 
little water, not over half an inch of 
water. If you plant with the roots rest- 
ing in this water they may be carried 
by the planter to the row and each 
plant taken from the pail and put im- 
mediately in the earth without expos- 
ure. Dropping plants like the straw- 
berry along the row in advance of the 
planter is fatal, as a few moments ex- 
posure is enough to waste the vitality. 

Why is it desirable to set out plants 
just before a shower? 

Answer: The absence of sunshine and 
the moisture from the shower invigor- 
ates the plants and the presence of 
clouds shades the plants until they have 
become accustomed to their new home. 
To plant during a hard rain or immedi- 
ately after is not well in a clayey soil, 
for the earth then becomes compressed 
too firmly, the soil being something in 
the condition of mortar. 

The fatal thing in planting is to put 
dry, lumpy earth next to the roots or 
plants, vines and trees and then to 
omit packing the earth firmly. If a 
little lumpy soil should be placed near 
the roots, if it is firmly pressed in 
place the lumps will be largely pul- 
verized. But one of the important 
parts of planting is to make the soil 
fine by thorough cultivation before be- 
ginning to plant. 
What to Do at Once after Planting. 

As soon as the planting is done start 
a cultivator to pulverize the soil be- 
tween the rows. Then go ovgr the 
plantation with a hoe, leveling the soil 
about each plant and drawing a little 
loose soil about the plant, but never 
covering the crown of the strawberry 
plant. If you have strawberry plants 
on your place you can transplant them 
at almost any @ate, even in June or 
July, by planting after rain, taking up 
each plant with earth left on the roots. 
The same is partly true of the rasp- 
berry. 


According to reports issued by the 
department of health of New York 
city for i909 there were 1,802,230 
pounds of meat, 838, 226 pounds of fish, 
239,092 pounds of poultry and game 
condemned, making a total of 2,879,- 
608 pounds of meat products con- 
demned. There were also 8,600,174 

pounds of fruit and 7.811,756 pounds 
ye vegetables ‘condemned, making a 
grand total of 18,791, 538 pounds of 
food condemned last year in the city of 
New York. 

As similar conditions exist in all other 
cities, a conservative figure would indi- 
eate that millions and millions of dol- 
lars’ worth of food are condemned an- 
nually, merely because of the violation 
of hygienic laws and improper preser- 
vation. All such destruction of food 
materially adds to the cost of living. 

It is evident, therefore, that one of 
the most essential features toward a 
reduction in the cost of living is the 
proper preservation of all food pro- 
ducts during the process of growth, 
after the harvests are gathered and 
until prepared for the table of the con- 
sumer. 

The consumption of alcoholic liquors 
adds greatly to the cost of living. It is 
estimated that the annual bill of the 
American public for whisky alone is 
more than $400,000,000 annually. The 
health of the nation will improve and 
the cost of living will be reduced when 
the public drinks less alcoholic liquors. 

A glance into the garbage cans which 
one finds distributed around the city of 
New York reveals the fact that a vast 
amount of food is thrown away daily. 
Such waste of food certainly adds to 
the cost of living. In a communica- 
tion published in the “Journal of the 
American Medical Association,’’ March 
19, 1910, Dr. Charles A. L. Reed says, 
in part: 

(1) About 600,000 people die in this 
country every year from preventable 
causes. 

(2) Something more than 3,000,000 
are made ill and idle for variable per- 
fods every year from the same causes. 

(3) That the annual economic loss 
from this source alone amounts to more 
than $1,500,000,000 every year. 

The foregoing clearly illustrates the 
enormous losses caused by preventable 
diseases which could be greatly reme- 
died by hygienic education. The loss 
caused by inseets and vermin can be 
prevented by insecticides. The enor- 
mous loss of matured food products 
can be greatly lessened by proper 
methods of preservation. There is a 
vast quantity of food which when not 
properly preserved, deteriorates in the 
consumer’s hands and becomes a dan- 
gerous substance. It is demonstrated 
by statistics that there were 4,235 cases 
of ptomaine poisoning (151 of which 
were fatal) in the United States during 
the year 1909. 

When laws are enacted compelling 
the proper ventilation of all public 
Places and when the public realizes the 
value of ventilation, air-borne diseases 
will be materially decreased. When 
the laws prohibit the pollution of 
streams from which drinking-water is 
obtained, water-borne diseases will 
greatly diminish, When the public 

recognizes the value of thorough mas- 
tication and the nutritious value of 
pure simple foods, digestive disturb 
ances will be far less frequent, result- 
ing in better nourishment for the body. 
The adoption of common-sense rules in 
reference to hygiene will also be very 
beneficial to m>nkind—all of which will 
materially decrease the cost of living. 
The conclusions reached from the 





Thinning Fruit.—I have practiced 
thinning for twelve years, and it takes 
courage, but I have trained my boys 
until they are pretty good at it, says 
Mr. Swain in “National Horticulturist.” 
I had some Kieffer pears, and I have 
had twelve successive crops of fancy 
fruit without a failure. If you were 
to see the fruit under the tree that they 
thin you might think it was an insect, 
for there was as much as five or ten 
bushels about the size of crab apples, 
and they were perfect apples without 
worms in them, but it does pay to thin 
when you consider size and quality, and 


the price you get for your fruit. 





Few people who know mistletoe only 
as a desirable feature of Christmas 
decorations understand that the plant 
is a parasite dangerous to the life of 
trees in the regions in which it grows. 
Ic is only a question of time, after mis- 
tletoe once begins to grow upon a 
tree, before the tree itself will be killed. 
foregoing are: The parasite saps the life of the in- 

(1) That there is a preventable fected branches. Fortunately, it is of 
economic loss of over three billion dol- slow growth, taking years to develop 


it pays in the vitality of your tree and 





No Matter Where, But Fill Your Niche. 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 
Jacob Albert Raiser. 


The rose that fills its little niche 
In a sequestered chink on high 
Gives out a fragrance full as rich 
To mountain climbing passerby; 
And full as sweet does it enclose 
Within its wild grown crimson chalice, 
A nectar, prime as that which flows 
F'rom out the dainty nurtured rose 
That wastes its bloom within a palace. 
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Electric 


Fruit Growers’ Handy Wagon 


The only kind of wagon that ever should go into 
the orchard or fruit patch. Solow down thatit's 
twice as easy loading and unloading filled bar- 
rels, boxes, baskets and crates as on ae os 
Use a low Electric Hand yw 
One day with any kind o Saale 
you have to do and you never wil 
use a high-wheeled wagon again. 
You can drive under trees where limbs hang low 
without knocking off fruit. Drive around and 
into places you can’t go with high wagons. 
Also saves half the labor of spraying, fertilizing, 
hauling trash, etc, 
Steel wheels carry lead. No tire setting 
and no wear out to Broad tires as 
not rut soft ground, but make draft light. 
You need just such a wagon. Let us prove 
it to you. Write for free book today. 


Electric Wheel Co., Box24, Quincy, fi. 





No matter where your life may sway 
Its potent influence for good, 

Be it upon the great highway, 
Or in some groove of solitude; 

On mountain top; or valley low; 
In city thronged; or where you sway 


it, 
Remember always to bestow 
A kindliness, and let it flow 
And echo on, do not delay it. 


o 
FRUIT GROWERS TURN CANNERS. 


Save Their Profits by Canning Their 
Surplus Crops. 

When talking to some fruit growers 
a few weeks ago, Mr. F. S. Stahl, of 
Quincy, Ill, said: “I think there is 
more wisdom than wit in the answer of 
the young lady who, when asked what 
they did with all the fruit that grew on 
her father’s farm, replied, ‘We eat 
what we can and can what we can’t.’ 
Growers are realizing more and more 
each year, that it pays them well to can 
their surplus fruit and vegetables. You 
see there is always a good market for 
canned goods, whereas the bottom 
often drops out of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable market, and the grower has 
to let his produce go at a Lig loss or 
have it rot on his hands. Each season 
more farmers and fruit growers buy 
my canning outfits, and I receive stacks 
of letters telling of their success and 
of the increased profits they are mak- 
ing. Many growers are now letting 
great quantities of fruits and vegetables 
go to waste, that might easily be turned 
into a good sum of money with a Stahl 
Canning Outfit.” 

Stahl Canning Outfits are made in 
sizes to suit all requirements and may 
be used indoors or out. They put up 
either in glass or tin. Everyone in- 
terested should write to Mr. F. S. Stahl, 
Box 301-L, Quincy, Ill, for his free 
book giving complete information and 
telling how to market canned goods. 

















SWAN’S PATENT APPLE PICKERS JACKET 


I picked my crop last year (10,000 bu.) gave 4 cts. for 
Winesap, help made $3.00a day; in Ben Davis made $4, 
Turned away help — ayy l wanted to pick. Price 
with sleeves as in cut, for $9 ; without sleeves, 6 for $6. 

oc. express allowance on orders of $6. Drop z a card for 
fasther particulars. These are patented, don’t infringe. 


J. T. SWAN, Auburn, Neb. 


SAVES THE HaRD WORK 
of moving ladders and climb- 
ing them— Picks from an 
angle — Can be worked till 
the bag is full — low. 
ering. No wires to injure 
fruit and tangle in branches. 
Circle of steel, diameter 8in., 
cloth bag 8 inches deep. 

Send 75c. for sample (com- 
plete except pole), We pay 

tage. Money back if not 
0. K. Circulars free, 
Adciress F. 


HYGEIA WATER SEAL 
COOKER AND STERILIZER 





Q——— 

Charles A. Green: You kindly mailed 
me a copy of your February number as 
a sample. Being much interested in 
fruit growing, I am collecting for a 
scrap-book all matter which comes to 
my notice pertaining to the subject 
which specially interests me, or which 
I deem of importance. At least one- 
quarter of all that your February num- 
ber contained I will in this way ‘per- 
manently preserve. I enclose payment 
for a four year subscription to Green’s 
Fruit Grower.—J. IF. F., Ohio. 
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Same ‘Thing. 


“Hi, there!” called a farmer, “what Cooks all food germless—for 
are you burying in that hole?” infants, pvalids adults. The 
baby’s friend. The best on 


“Well, neighbor, I’m only replanting 
some of my garden seeds.” 

“Garden seeds? Looks remarkably 
like one of my hens.” 

“Same thing. The seeds are inside.” 


A® earth for enEs, rice, ete, t- 
ise FREE for 2c. postage. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed. 
Agents wanted. 
HYGEIA MFG. CO., 


Hornell, N. Y. 








Pat. Sept. 13, 1910. 









jagnificent Steel Launch $96 


Complete with Engine, Ready to Run 








18-20-28 and 27.ft. cna Deena agen ere Lari ape All launches tested 
and fitted with D ith speed controlling lever 
—simplest nauing made~ starts without Gnuking sine only 3 mo’ parts— 
anyone can run it. The Bate Launch—absolutely ee ~4 
boathouse. All +4 fitted with ai 
rust. We are = owners of the patents for the e manufacture of me 
they are ree ieee Bate ship, 
MICHIGAN 5 








to every part of the world. 


lock steel boats. Orders filled th days 
xo Outed bor . CO.. 1199 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich., U.S.A. 


Free Cutalog. Stecl Rowbuats, 820. 


“Sure-Opener” 


See How It Works: 











Will Open Any Tin or Glass Cans 


HE “SURE-OPENER ” will cut an opening 

from two to seven inches in diameter in fruit, 
vegetable, meat and fish cans; paint, oil, syrup and 
molasses cans; it will also seal and unseal any size g 
‘*Mason” or other glass ars. IT WILL RE- @ 
MOVE THE TIGHTEST STICKING 
SCREW TOP FROM TIN, GLASS OR 
CHINA RECEPTACLES. No more trouble to 
get tops off gasolene or kerosene cans. No more 
broken glass or china jars. Saves time and temper. 
Always ready. The cutter is always sharp. The 
grip for sealing or unsealing glass or china jars never 


slips, Adjustabl 

“@u The Lever makes a | to any wey “ 
stronger grip than | built like a jack— 

any man’s hand. 








a scientific can 
opener and sealer. 
Becausé of its jack-like construction it is so strong 
that it will cut a perfectly smooth opening in the You do pst bane tp call a man 
toughest tin, and will remove the tightest sticking When you have the “Sure-Opener” 
screw top. Actual length is eight inches and made of steel to give toughness and strength. Nothing to 
get out ofjorder. So simple and positive in its action that a child can easily use it. 


OUR OFFER-—Send 50 cents for a year’s subscription to Green’s Fruit Grower 
and the ““‘SURE-OPENER™” will come back to you by return mail. 


GREEN’S FRUIT GROWER ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


























lars annually. to large proportions. 
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‘Rambler Model 147. Original Price $1750. 


SPECIAL OFFER . 
FOR THIS MONTH 


Here isa Rambler car which originally sold 
for $1750, which has been taken in exchange 
from asatisfied Rambler owner who purc! 
~~ of the ow models. 

If you need this car remember you get the 
@ame guarantee of service and Zatisfaction 
that we give with the new Rambler. 

Remember, it has been taken apart, worn 
parts replaced and the entire car _rcbuilt, re- 
_ septjasied and converted for the de- 
se 


Look up the of this com in Dun 
Eanes Oe meer 


You take no chance when you buy a Ram- 
bler. There are only a few of these cars 
in stock. They will go quickly. 


Write or Wire To-day 
for SPECIAL PRICES 


CLIP THIS COUPON HERE 


sen 
e 4 B. ee 
Main Office and Factory, Kenosha, Wisconsin 


Syed we Special Price on Model 147, also the 





Name ....00000 
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Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 


HEALTH 
DEPT. 






Porch. 





May Ellis. 

The connection between my two sub- 
jects may not be obvious at first, but 
it is easily understood when I tell you 
how they happen to be together in my 
mind. I went to a lecture the other day 
given by a professor of biology from 
a great university, on ‘Preventable Dis- 
eases,” and he told us of an interesting 
experiment which had been conducted 
by a young woman in his institution. 
She was making a study of flies, and it 
occurred to her to let one crawl over 
some cultures of bacteria and then over 
a clean plate, and see how many germs 


he would carry on his feet. These 
dangerous vegetables (the professor 
said they were vegetable growths, 


though I had always thought of them 
as “bugs” before) are too tiny to be 
perceived; so in order to make their 
presence evident she stained the cul- 
tures with some red coloring; and the 
plate over which the fly crawled showed 
very noticeable stains. Had he wiped 
his feet quite clean? she wondered, and 
placed another plate in his path. 
Behold, spots on the second plate. 
She tried a third, and so on, until nine- 
teen had been soiled by the tracks of 
that one fly. At this point he was ar- 
rested in his career, killed, crushed to 
a powder and “steeped,” to see how 
many more germs were concealed about 
his person. The number _ procured 














—\BE A SALESMAN 
& 


Earn While You Learn! 


Trained Salesmen make from 
$1,200.00 to $10,000.00 a year 
and expenses. Hundreds of good 
positions now open. No former 
experience needed to get one of 
them. We will teach you to be a 
Salesman by mail in eight weeks 
and assist you to secure a position 
where you can earn a good salary 
while you are learning. Write to- 
» day for free particulars about how 
to get one of the hundreds of good 
= we now have open, also 

stimonial letters from hundreds 
of men we have recently placed in 

5 dress nearest 















Chicago, New York, Kansas City 
New Orleans, Seattle, U.S.A. 





Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 











i WILL MAKE YOU 
PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matter where you liveor what 
your occupation, I will teach you 
Estate business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in yourtown; 
start you in a profitable business of your own, 
nd help you make big money at once. 
Unusual apoerteniny for men without 
capitas to become independent for life. 
Valuable Book and full particulars FREE. 
Write today. 






7°) NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY 60. 
EB, MARDEN M37 Marden Bafiding 








POST CARDS 


“4ERE’S GOOD VALUE: 


Bend me a dime, and name of your principal post-card dealer. 
end I'll send you four July 4th cards, four comics, four beautiful 
pecny and two 5c. tinsled Birthday or Greeting cards (say which). 


G. K. ROTHGEB, 181 MC DOUGAL ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


_ Please mention Green’s Fruit Grower. 





proved to be enough to provide one for 
each man, woman and child in the 
United States. I know what you will 


|}say to this, or at least what you will 


think. You won’t believe it. Perhaps 
you will say, How do they count them? 
I won’t try to explain the method by 
which they estimate the numbers of 
these infinitely little, but living things. 
Of one variety it requires twenty-five 
thousand to make the length of an inch, 
and of others a still greater number. 
The statements of these scientists are 
not guesswork, however, but based up- 
on scientific calculation, and so far as 
my own logical processes go I accept 
them as true; though I admit the dif- 
ficulty of feeling that such incredible 
sounding stories are actually so. 
Rubbish at Back Door. 
Did you ever see a back porch in 


ithe country where pails of sour milk and 
| swill were standing waiting to be car- 


ried to the pigs and hens, the outside 
of them spattered with filth from hav- 
ing been set down in the stable and 
barn yard, which were not far away? 
Did you ever notice the open drain 
where dishwater was poured, the chick- 
en coop standing conveniently near, and 
perhaps a muddy spot in the yard where 
water was apt to settle and become 
stagnant? Then consider how, as our 
professor told us, flies are bred in dirt; 
—not good mother earth, but filth; 
horse manure more particularly, but in 
piles of dirty refuse, sweepings in cor- 
ners, any sort of dirty dirt; and how, 
being hatched there, they crawl forth 
and after traveling over all these ac- 
cumulations about the back porch, fly 
cheerfully in at the kitchen door, hover 
lovingly about the cook, inhabit the 
pantry, sample the freshly baked food, 
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Preventable Diseases—and the Back 


Written for Green’s Fruit Grower by 


indulge in naps on the clean dishes, 
and take baths in the milk and cream, 
This last, however, I admit no fly really 
tries to do. I will do him justice in 
this. His intention is evidently to sip 
a trifle from the surface; but as you 
well know, he frequently does fall in, 
and the result to the family is the same 
as if the act had been intentional. 


All this sounds decidedly unpleasant, 
doesn’t it? Especially in the light of 
the recent discoveries as to the carry- 
ing power of a fly’s foot. As I listened 
to the lecture I remembered the porch 
at our own home in the country. It is 
free from any of the unnecessary ac- 
cumulations before mentioned, in fact, 
it is as clean and orderly as a porch 
need be. The water barrel stands there, 
into which a little stream of water, com- 
ing from a spring back upon the hill, 
falls with a pleasant tinkle. i 


There is a lovely view of the moun- 
tains, of the winding country road, and 
the distant farm houses. The only ser- 
pent in the Eden of comfort which it 
offers in the summer time is the fly who 
comes from the barn, from the loose 
dirt in the street, from he himself only 
knows where. So next year I propose 
to have the whole porch screened, hav- 
ing a door hung, of course, for egress, 
and at one end a hinged opening above 
the drain, which is just outside, through 
which the waste water may be poured. 
The floer shall be made perfectly tight 
about the water barrel so that no fly 
can hatch beneath and crawl up 
through. A door opens at the farther 
end into the shedroom which communi- 
cates with the kitchen, and with the 
woodshed on the other side. 


I shall have a screen door hung also 
at the opening between shedroom and 
woodshed, and for the present at least 
shall leave on the screens at the kitchen 
doorr and windows. With this double 
system of protection I think few of the 
pests will reach food or dishes. And the 
porch will be such a delightful place 
on which to work! The washing will 
be done there, with, on the hottest days, 
the water heated by means of an oil 
stove. The ironing will be accomplished 
with an alcohol flatiron, at a saving in 
fuel. The dishes will be set through 
the dining room window upon a big 
table, washed outside and set back in. 
The cooking will be largely done by 
means of the oil stove and fireless 
cooker, and this, too, can be safely done 
outside when the porch is screened. 


I have not figured the expense closely 
of the screencloth and labor of putting 
it on, but I think it will not be beyond 
the reach of an ordinary purse. Cer- 
tainly it will be much less expense than 
that involved by an attack of typhoid; 
and you know the new name of the 
housefly is the ‘“‘typhoid fly.” 





Fortifying Middle Life. 

While the death rate of persons 
under 40 years of age has markedly 
decreased since 1880, the death rate of 
persons over 40 years of age has mark- 


edly increased, says the New York 
“Mail.” 
Why? One reason is that science 


has done comparatively little against 
the non-communicable diseases. Then 
medical science has nursed along weak 
constitutions which in earlier periods 
would have succumbed in infancy or 
adolescence, and has carried them 
aeross the boundary of middle age, but 
has not been able to assure them a 
ripe old age. A third reason, of course, 
is the increasing complexity of life, 
which brings heavier burdens and 
stresses and overwhelms some persons 
as soon as the impetus of their youth- 
ful vitality is spent. A fourth reason 
is that people do not replenish this 
vitality and prepare for the problems 
of middle life. 

There is really nothing cheaper than 
the attainment and preservation of 
good health. Fresh air and sleep are 
nature’s free gifts, and bodily activity 
a normal impulse of the blood, while 
it costs less to eat frugally than to 
overeat. 
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The Shakers Exempt from Cancer. 
The recent death of Anna White, the 
head of the largest remaining family of 





Shakers at Mount Lebanon, New York, 


has led to the publication of many in- 
teresting facts concerning this peculiar 
people. Dr. Buckley, editor of the 
“Christian Advocate,” tells of a visit to 
the colony a few years ago and de- 


scribes the simple life of the Shakers. 


Says Dr. Buckley: 

“They will not eat meat or fish; they 
will not use alcohol except as medicine. 
They taboo tobacco. They have gen- 
erally had excellent health and lived to 
advanced age, and not one of them has 
suffered from cancer.” 

This observation agrees with the as- 
sertion of Williams that cancer is a 
disease of flesh-eating races of men and 
animals.—“Good Health.” 





Hogs in the orchard. Many fruit growe 
pleased to have hogs in large numbers ‘ates pos 
to consume the fruit as quickly as it falls, thus dee 


stroying many insects. 
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Voices of Spring. 

It is like the renewal of an oq 
friendship to hear the frogs cal] in 
spring and to follow the course of 
trembling eddies about the surface of 
a small pool reflecting the glow of the 
night sky. They declare that the Sleep 
of winter is over and the joy of life's 
renewal is in the air. The toads, g% 
unfairly unpopular, were a few days 
later in responding, but their shrill, 
trembling and sustained notes seemed 
all the more insistent when they 
joined in the grand proclamation. That 
glad tremolo from many inflated ang 
resonant throats now fills the air of 
evening with a thrilling and inspiring 
vitality. The toad may not be hand. 
some, or he may not seem handsome 
to the unappreciative, but he has beep 
endowed with the most inspiring vojc¢ 
in all the spring chorus. He works his 
stolid way out of the earth in which he 
has safely slept, and scents the adjacent 
stagnant pool waiting to welcome him, 
There from many swelling and trem. 
bling throats the long calls of love arise, 
No one who stands and listens in the 
comforting and satisfying warmth of 
spring can ever regard the toad as 
ugly. 


Their tiny bulb-like throats will not 
hold sufficient air for sustained calls, 
but their chirping notes, brief, trem. 
bling and sweet are a needed element 
in the harmony of spring. Sometimes 
in the confusion of awakening they cal] 
out to the open day, and raise their 
tiny heads and protruding eyes above 
the weedy water, but, like their more 
conspicuous and more ambitious rela- 
tives, they make the best response in 
the quiet of darkness. 

These batrachians, after the sleep of 
winter, make spring vocal with loud, 
melodious chorus in weed-choked ponds 
and stagnant poo's. Their eggs in 
wasteful abundance and protected by 
transparent globules of jelly are de- 
posited in the water and generally at- 
tached for safety to a sunken twig or 
blade of marsh grass. The eggs of the 
toad are in double chains, and those of 
the frog generally in a growing, ir- 
regular mass, each showing in its black 
center the promise of renewing life. 
The eggs of newts, salamanders and 
others of the same family also appear 
as floating globules of jelly in the 
spring. These hatch out as _ tadpoles 
and continue the complete transforma- 
tions which distinguish the batrachians 
from the reptiles. While the young 
turtle or snake comes forth perfectly 
formed and merely grows to maturity, 
the young batrachicns come forth 
equipped, like the fishes, with gills 1d 
a propelling tail. From water anim.is 
they change to land animals, discard- 
ing their gills'and adopting the wir as 
a medium for. vitalizing their blood 
through their lungs. Their legs de 
velop, and during this process of trans 
formation the frogs lose their tails 
Their many and mysterious ways are 
fascinating, but in the inspiring warmth 
of spring, when the air is resonant with 
their myriad voices, the mystery of 
their ways is forgotten in the appealing 
charm of their melody.—Toronto 
“Globe.” 





Many people suffer with ingrowing 
toenails. I will send my way of curing 
them. In the first place soak the toe 
in warm water. Then take a little clean 
cotton, put some salve on; then lift the 
corner of nail as much as you can and 
press cotton under. Repeat every day, 
pressing cotton under farther each time 
until cured. 

I will give you my external liniment 
recipe which I think cannot be beat to 
stop pain: Ten cents worth alcohol, 
ten cents worth arnica, five cents worth 
oil mustard, five cents worth gum 
camphor. 


Cc. A. Green: I Wish you would pleas? 
insert this sure remedy for a cold if 
your paper: “Take a raw onion, size 
of an egg, slice thin, put in a cup wi 
a spoonful of sugar in bottom and 4 
little between each layer. When having 
a cold take a sip from cup.” Kee? 
covered. From one of your subscriber 
—Wm. Howard, Mass. 























The :ittle hylas add their mod. * 
est but insistent voices to the chorus . 
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“His Master's Voice” 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


4s 


age OE SR nT See ees Sag ag 78 


This intensely human picture 
stands for all that is best in music 


It is the famous Victor trademark and it brings to you, no matter where you are, the 
very best music of every kind, sung and played in the very best way, by the very best artists. 

«His Master’s Voice” has helped to make grand opera popular. It has created in 
the hearts of the people a greater love for music. It has not only entertained them, 
but educated them to a proper appreciation of the world’s best music. 

And if you will only do yourself the justice to hear the Victor, it will at once be 
apparent to you just why it has accomplished such great things in the realm of music. 

Don’t put it off! Go today to the nearest Victor dealer and he will gladly play 
any Victor music you want to hear. | | 


And be sure to hear the Victor- Victrola 


Victors, $10, $17.50, $25, $32.50, $40, $50, $60, $100. Victor-Victrolas, $50, 
$75, $100, $150, $200, $250. Victor Records, single- and double-faced, 60 cents 
and up. Easy terms can be arranged with your dealer, if desired. 

Write us today for the handsome Victor catalogs. They show and tell about the different styles 


of the Victor, give a complete list of the more than 3,000 Victor Records, and contain pictures of the 
famous singers and musicians who make records exclusively for the Victor. 


Victor Talking Machine Co., 11th & Cooper sts., Camden, N. J. 
Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributers 


Always use Victor Records, played with Victor Needles. There is no other way to get the 
unequaled Victor tone. 

















New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month. 
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Phelps Wants To Send You 
Guarentee == AAs Big Buggy Book} 


Grained Split Hickory—the 
Same grade exactly as 


this spoke which I send , a 

7 3s —— as asample T’S HIS Style Book of i 

il material used =. ° : 

EM with every Buggy Split Hickory Vehicles 
o. _ for 1911—1fresh from the | 


printer. Phelps is a practical 


= Buggy designer and manufac- and He Pays the Posta 
yar =—s turer—he writes these books every ge 
¥ year himself—and he says this 1911 This Book is The Big Show Room" 
Book is the best one he’s ever written. of All Styles of Vehicle for 1911 


a In it he’s worked out a new plan of displaying 
‘and illustrating many of the important and exclu- 
sive features found only on Split Hickory Vehicles. 


In this Book for 1911 he takes one of his 
Vehicles and tears it all to pieces in a lot of 
photographs, showing you, together with full 
descriptions—all about every part of a buggy— 
how it should be made—what it should be made 

of—and Phelps knows 
Phelps tells you in his Book just why it is 
iL important that you get such wheels on the rig 
: aa you purchase as he guarantees to put on his Split 
¢ Hickory Buggies for 1911—which are made of 
triple A grade straight grained Hickory—a grade 

. found on no “‘stock’’ buggy. 


ad See that Split Hickory spoke Phelps holds in his hand? 
| It’s a sample spoke (unpainted) that he sends with every 
buggy he sells—and he guarantees every wheel to be made 
4 of the same straight grained second growth Shellbark 
& Hickory as the sample spoke. 

This same grade of material he also guarantees to use 
in the construction of all running gears and other wood- 

work on his celebrated Split Hickory Vehicles. 


‘25° to *75°% Saved 4.2 


30 Days’ Free Road Test—2 Years’ Guarantee 
yan oreo —and—the Highest Grade That’s Made 


Split Hickory Vehicles 


PSP IEE 
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—that’s Phelps’ Selling Slogan for 1911. 

Phelps is the largest manufacturer in the world manu- 
facturing Vehicles sold direct from factory. He has sold over 
125,000 Split Hickory Vehicles to people all over the country 
who have read his advertisements—as you are doing now. 

This 1911 Book of his is the greatest Vehicle Show Room in 
the world—displaying, for your choice, over 125 styles of a great 
variety of Auto Seat Buggies—Runabouts—Surreys—Carriages— Phaetons 
—Spring Wagons—and don’t forget—a full line of high grade Harness. 
This Book contains a greater variety of Vehicles than you could find in ten 
large towns or in 25 dealers’ stores—and Phelps makes them all gece 
to order—and sells them direct to you from factory—at a splendid 
saving in price. a | 

From Phelps you can get what you want—when you want re 
it—not what some dealer happens to have in stock—and 
you ean have many choices in style, finish, upholstering, / 
trimming, etc. Don’t you want this Big Display Book off 
Buggy Styles? Isn’t it worth a postal to have this Book in 
your home for reference? Phelps wants you to have it 
—FREE~—and he pays the postage. Just write him a | 
note or a postal—say—‘‘Phelps, I’d like the book.’’} 
He will do the rest. Address | 


H. C. PHELPS, President \ 


The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co. \ 


The Largest Buggy Factory in the World Selling Direct to Consumer 


Station 26 , Columbus, Ohio 





Has the Best Rig Shipped There, 
: Loudon, Tenn., May 20, 1910. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 4 
Gentlemen: Please send to my address one of your catalogues) as I am in Gentlemen: I received the runabout you shipped me O. K. and have had 
the market for a surrey. The buggy I bought of you nearly five years ago is 30 days. I am well pleased with it. I think I have the best runabout for 
still giving satisfaction. I have never had the tires reset and they are still money I have ever seen. I certainly have the best rig for the money that 1 
tight. Yours truly, O. W. Higby. been shipped here this spring. Yours truly, A. C. Holdridge. 


Didn’t Have to Reset Tires ir Five Years’ Use in Kansas, 
Stuttgart, Kans., Oct. 12, 1910. 
The Ohio Carriage Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 





